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List of Lectures before Easter, 1892. 


FRIDAYS, January 8th. ) Epwarp A. CAZALET, Esq., on ‘‘ The Russian Language 
»» 5th. and Literature.” 


FRIDAY, January 22nd. Colonel G. GourAUD (Edison & Co.), on ‘* The Phonograph 
for Naval and Military purposes.” 


FRIDAY, January 29th. Rear-Admiral SAMUEL LonG.. ‘‘ An attempt to estimate 
the probable effect of the introduction of Quick-firing Guns on Naval Tactics 
and Construction.” ° 


Fripay, February 5th. Lieutenant H. B. Jongs, R.E., on * Military Ballooning.” 


FRIDAY, February 12th. Vice-Admiral Sir EDMUND R. FREMANTLE, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., on ‘‘ The Training of our Seamen.” 

Fripay, February 19th. Major C, F. C. BeREsFoRD, R.E., on ‘‘ The Telephone 
at Home and in the Field.” 


Fripay, February 26th. Colonel J. R. ROTHWBLL, h.p., R.A. (Professor of Staff 
Duties, Military Administration and Law, Staff College),on ‘‘ The Reconnaisance 
of a Railway ; its Utilization and Destruction in time of War.” 


Fripay, March 4th. Lieutenant F. J. DAVIEs, /.s.c., Grenadier Guards, on ‘* The 
employment of Photography in Reconnaisance.” 

Frivay, March 11th. W. B. TEGETMEIER, Esq., on ‘‘ Pigeons for Land and Sea 
Service, with examples from recent Experiments.” 


FripAy, March 18th. Roserr H. Scorr, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. (Meteorological 
Office), on “‘ Atlantic Weather and its connection with British Weather.” 


Fripay, March 25th. Colonel T. B. SHAW-HELLIER (Commandant, Royal 
Military School of Music, Kneller Hall), on ‘‘ The Organization of Military 
Bands, and on Military Music.” The lecture will be given in the Banqueting 
House, Whitehall, and wiil be illustrated by the Kneller Hall Band. 

THURSDAY, March 31st. Lieut.-Colonel N. L. WALForRD, h.p., R.A., on “ Field 
Howitzers and Mortars.” 

Fripay, April 8th. Captain Sir ALFRED JEPHSON, R.N. (Hon. Secretary, R.N. 
Exhibition), on ‘‘ The Royal Naval Exhibition of 1891.” 

Major L. Epiz, R.M.L.I. (Hon. Secretary, Arts Section, R.N. Exhibition), 
on “ The Arts Section of the Naval Exhibition.” 

EXTRA Lectures anD CHANGES IN THE DATES OF LECTURES are 

ADVERTISED IN THE LEADING MORNING AND EVENING DAILY PAPERS AND IN THE 

Mititary PAPERS ON SATURDAYS. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR 1892. 
The Council having decided that a Gold Medal be granted annually 
for the best Essay on a Naval or Military subject, make known the 
conditions of competition :— 
(1) The Candidates must be Members of the Institution, or persons 
eligible to become Members, according to the following 
Extract from the Bye-laws, Section IL, paragraphs 1 and 2, 
viz.:— 
1. “Princes of the Royal Blvod; Lords Lieutenant of Counties ; 
Governors of Colonies and Dependencies; Officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marines, Her Majesty’s East India Military and Naval 
Forces, Militia, Yeomanry, Royal Naval Reserve, and Volunteer 
Corps shall be entitled to become Members without Ballot of the 
Council, 
2. “‘Ex-Governors of Colonies and Dependencies; Officers who have 
quitted the Service; Deputy Lieutenants of Counties; Civil 
Functionaries who are or have been attached to the Naval and 
Military Departments; the Master, Deputy-Master, and Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House; and Army and hig | Agents ; 
shall be eligible to become Members by Ballot of the Council.” 


(2) The subject for this year shall be of a Military character. 


(3) The Essays must not exceed 48 pages (exclusive of tables), 
of the size and style of the “Journal,” each page averaging 
540 words. ; 

(4) When a reference is made to any work, the title of such work 
to be quoted. 

(5) The Essays must be received by the Secretary on or before 
the Ist November, 1892, except in the case of those for- 
warded from India, China, the Pacific, and Australia, which 
will be received to the lst DECEMBER. 

(6) The Essays must be strictly anonymous, but each to have a 
Motto, and to be accompanied by a sealed envelope with the 
Motto written on the outside, and the name of the Candidate 
inside. 

(7) The Essays will be submitted for decision to three Referees 
chosen by the Council; but no award will be made by them 
in favour of any essay which does not in their opinion, attain 
a sufficient standard of excellence. 

(8) The award of the Referees will be made known, and the 
Medal will be presented to the successful Candidate (or his 
representative) at the Anniversary Meeting, and his Essay 
will be printed in the “ Journal.” 

The following is the subject for the Essay for the present year :— 

“The Military Organization best adapted to Imperial Needs.” 


By Order, 
Bb. BURGESS, Capra, 


WuHiITEHALL Yarp, LonpoN, Secretary. 
1st January, 1892., 
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NOTES ON ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING, BY A 
REGIMENTAL OFFICER. 


By Colonel A. G. Raper, late Commanding 2nd Battalion, North 
Stafford Regiment. 


QUESTIONS of organization and training are now so much before the 
military public, and are so vitally connected with the efficifncy of 
our Army for its unique Colonial and Imperial duties, that perhaps a 
few simple remarks about them, from the view-point of an infantry 
regimental Officer, may not be out of place in a Service magazine. 


But as without an assured flow of men, enlisted for such terms of 
service as will admit of our home and foreign garrisons being main- 
tained at full strength on the voluntary system, neither subject can 
be effectively treated, it is not easy to avoid some prefatory observa- 
tions on the initial difficulty which hampers the many capable 
organizers the Army now possesses, viz., the recruiting problem. There 
has, apparently, been confusion in some quarters between cause and 
effect, and Officers, when suggesting desirable reforms, are apt to 
magnify the particular reform they urge into the one thing needed, 
to secure a plentiful and regular supply of recruits. 

Unquestionably, free groceries, improved messing and cooking, 
juster clothing regulations, and other kindred much needed changes 
must better the condition and increase the comfort of the soldier, 
thus raising the entire status of the Army, as every good Officer 
exerts himself to do; but it is only indirectly such improvements 
influence recruiting through Reservists and discharged men, and by 
gradually lessening the prejudice against soldiers, which, unhappily, 
still exists in many parts of the country. The direct causes which 
operate on the recruiting market lie deeper, and the proportionate 
strength of their separate roots can less easily be traced; they are 
never constant, but vary with the social, industrial, educational, 
wage-earning conditions of the country, and so are of wider scope 
than to be seriously affected by details of Army life, unless the pro- 
fession, as a whole, by its present advantages, prospective induce- 
ments, or social prestige, rises superior in a marked degree to most 
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callings followed by the classes from which recruits are ordinarily 
drawn. Possibly loss of independence is one of the most powerful 
factors which tells against enlistment in the existing state of feeling 
among the working classes, and this is not met by small improve- 
ments in Army régime, however desirable these latter may be in 
themselves. 

We must look to the nation to meet its own recruiting troubles. 
It is the country, through its representatives in Parliament, which 
authorizes the existence of the Army, appoints its numbers, decrees 
its maintenance by voluntary enlistment, and limits the terms of 
original enlistment; hence it is for the country, not for soldiers, to 
secure enough recruits to keep up the Army under the conditions it 
has imposed, and soldiers can no more be held responsible for any 
failure on these points than they can for any occasional sacrifice of 
Army efficiency to the requirements of party—that fruitful source of 
costly mismanagement in every State Department ! 

However much one might like to see the nation rise to a higher 
conception of patriotism, and substitute some form of personal ser- 
vice for the present monetary bargain on which the ranks of the 
Army are provided, it seems certain that the great body of electors 
are not yet roused to the pressing nature of the recruiting problem, 
that each Government, more suo, parleys with and minimizes its 
urgency, and that Parliament is indifferent, if not blind, to its 
national aspect, and to the preliminary reform needed to place Army 
administration on a sensible, workable footing. When this first 
necessary step of administering the Army under a sound, business- 
like system of single control' has been taken, responsible military 
experts will be called on to point out clearly the minimum require- 
ments of the Army, as a fighting machine, so that the country may 
know its liabilities, exact an equivalent efficiency for its outlay, and 
be in a position to choose between more, or wiser, expenditure in 
money or men. Most soldiers would prefer the latter, and it is quite 
on the cards that either party in power would rather attempt to 
introduce a modified form of compulsion by applying the Ballot Act 
than ask assent to any large addition to the Budget. The former 
would be the logical outcome of territorialism, though, owing to the 
tendency of the country labourers to gravitate towards large towns, 
considerable re-adjustment of districts, on the basis of a numerical 
unit of the male population, would, under ballot pressure, be neces- 
sary. 

Belief that some such solution of the recruiting question may soon 
come within the range of practical politics has led to the suggestion 
that, for supplying the ranks of the Army, and keeping them 
stiffened with seasoned soldiers, as well as for maintaining and train- 
ing an efficient Reserve, the Militia seems the readiest available, if 
not the best, basis to work upon; and without going over oft-trodden 


1 The above words were penned months before recent correspondence on the 
subject appeared in the “Times ;” indeed the bulk of this paper, except a few 
sentences inserted in re-copying for the R.U.S.I. Journal, dates from last May.— 
A. G. BR. 
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ground, the following outlines for so utilizing the old constitutional 
force of the country are humbly indicated :— 

(1.) Maintain the Militia at a high fixed establishment (if neces- 
sary by ballot): allow and encourage men, as now, to enlist from it 
for the Line; but after colour service make all Reservists complete 
their term of engagement in the Militia, and assemble for annual 
training, when they should receive pay and 1/. bounty at the end 
of the training. At other times, Reservists to receive no pay. 
These Reservists to be supernumerary to the fixed Militia establish- 
ments. 

(2.) Enlist as now, for 12 years: 7 with colours, 5 in Reserve 
(Militia). At any time after 5 years’ service, men of good character 
to be eligible to extend to 12, or re-engage to complete 15 years with 
colours, receiving extra pay of 2d. or 3d. per diem during such 
extended or re-engaged service. After 15 years’ service, to be 
allowed, if physically fit, to complete 21 years for pension, either 
with colours or in Militia—in the former case, the pension to be some- 
what higher. 

(3.) Men under 40 who have completed their original engagement 
to be retained (voluntarily) in a lst Class Reserve, receiving 6d. per 
diem pay: to be called up biennially for 14 days’ training (portion of 
which to be devoted to ball firing), when they should receive ls. 6d. 
extra daily, and a 2/. bounty at the end of it. A 2nd Class Militia 
Reserve to be maintained as now from Militiamen only and on same 
terms, but neither class should be reckoned as forming part of the 
effective fixed Militia establishment. 

(4.) Every colour service man of good character, after 12 years’ 
service (with colours and Reserve combined), to have a preferential 
right to employment in Government departments and offices. This is 
very important, in order to attract good men to the colours, and to 
raise the whole status of the Army in the estimation of civilians. 

(5.) Permit men who have quitted colours to return at any time, 
if eligible, to complete term with colours, losing time absent for term 
service, but reckoning it for pension if they subsequently re-engage. 

(It would probably be desirable to let men in special cases go to 
Reserve after 5 years with colours, or re-engaged men at any time 
during their re-engaged service; but in either case a sum of money 
on a graduated scale should be required of them for changing their 
conditions of service. This suggestion is unimportant, and is only 
made with a view of making conditions of service as elastic as possible 
to suit all cases.) 

(6.) Abolish deferred pay, which has long been condemned by the 
entire sense of the Army, and in lieu issue a free grocery ration. 

With the admirably improved system of cooking now being worked 
out at Aldershot, 2d. per diem would almost suffice for this, if a few 
improvements were made in out-station cook-houses. 

(7.) Return to sensible clothing regulations—allowing men to re- 
tain time-expired articles—and give a really smart dress for walking 
out and full dress, which men can take pride in wearing before their 
friends and the public. meee sy sensible, serviceable, working 
B 
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dress for ordinary drills and parades, no matter what colour, though 
khaki serge would be best and available for foreign service. Recruits 
on joining should receive new clothing, and during their first twelve 
months’ service an additional pair of boots. 

This being a bare outline, other minor desirable improvements are 
omitted. 

The large sum now paid, as @ retaining fee, to 60,000 untrained 
Reservists at 6/7. per diem, would suffice to keep 60,000 Reserve 
men in the Militia, with pay during training and l/. bounty, in 
addition to 35,000 Ist Class Reservists at 6d. per diem, with 
pay during fourteen days’ training biennially and 2/. bounty, 
and leave a surplus of upwards of 20,0001. towards the free 
grocery ration, as a set-off against the number of men who 
would receive free groceries, but would never reach deferred pay 
under its present conditions of issue. If twenty-eight days’ training, 
each year, would really prove as serious a hindrance to the employ- 
ment of Reservists as is asserted in some quarters, fourteen days 
might suffice, and in special cases arrangements be made for men to 
be trained at times least inconvenient to employers, in military 
stations near their work. 

These proposals might appear at first sight to weaken or injure the 
Reserve by retaining more men with the colours, but it may be 
doubted if they would do so in reality, as many existing Reservists, 
at the age of thirty, and at the conclusion of their twelve years’ en- 
gagement, would probably consent to join the proposed Ist Class 
paid Reserve, and so more than equal the numbers retained with the 
colours; while the gain to the Regular Army of more seasoned 
soldiers in the ranks and fewer men required to pass to and from 
India and the Colonies would be enormous; and in point of cost the 
money saved or the latter head would probably far exceed the in- 
creased expenditure on the proposed re-engaged pay, and allow a 
margin to aid the small increase suggested on clothing. 

Considerations of cost must naturally influence and limit any 
proposals designed for practical adoption, and it may be observed 
that the above involve neither outlay nor enlarged annual expendi- 
ture, are equally feasible with or without ballot pressure, and are 
capable of immediate introdaction without prejudice to the strength 
of the existing Reserve, or Militia Reserve. These ideas, with others 
of a similar tenor, were roughly sketched last June before Lord 
Wantage’s Committee in explanation of the writer’s evidence, but as 
the Committee would have the advantage of hearing many proposals 
from abler and more experienced Officers, and could not possibly 
publish in extenso all the schemes they received, or incorporate in 
their Appendix half the suggestions made to them, one of the mem- 
bers advised my offering them to a Service publication. There would 
seem, therefore, to be no breach of etiquette in having repeaved here 
such portion of the same ideas as are necessary to explain the 
remarks which follow on the subject of :— 

Organization.—These proceed on the assumptions (1) that a method 
has been found to secure enough Recruits to keep the Regular Army 
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up to a given, carefully estimated, establishment (say roughly, 
210,000 men, exclusive of Officers) and to provide for a reliable, 
regularly trained, and easily mobilized Reserve ; (2) that the dis- 
tribution of the Army has, on political and military grounds, been 
decided to be much as at present, viz., about half in India and the 
Colonies, and half at home; (3) that the reinforcement in war of 
the foreign garrisons, including India, has been recognized as the 
duty of the home establishment. It would then become essentially 
the business of the military administration to organize the Army 
into cadres of such number and strength as will keep the home and 
foreign garrisons efficient, arrange for the regular relief of the same, 
and provide a thoroughly trained complete force ready for immediate 
field service and instant offence whether in reinforcement abroad, or 
in repelling attacks at home. Thorough organization in every detail 
during peace-time is the foundation of success in war; without it 
victory is heavily discounted, defeat liberally subsidized ; this is an 
accepted truism, and it is superfluous to adduce in illustration the 
outbreak of the 1870 War—recently so powerfully attested by the 
evidence of Germany’s chief organizer. Our existing units of 
organization—companies, batteries, battalions, &c., seem well suited 
to national characteristics as well as to colonial and field require- 
ments. Companies can now be varied in strength from 50 to 150; 
z.e., a battalion from 400 to 1,200 bayonets, and the advocates of 
large companies (250 strong) do not appear to have made out even 
a fairly good case, either on administrative or tactical grounds, for 
a change which would upset the proportions of Officers in each rank, 
cause further unrest in the commissioned grades, and revolutionize 
our whole regimental system. We cannot do better than hold to our 
battalion and company units and encourage that regimental “ morale” 
which is the one link in our military chain that has never yet failed, 
however sorely tried, and never will so long as soldierly instincts and 
esprit de corps of the true stamp are allowed to remain the back-bone 
of the Army. Our much abused regimental Officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men are ready and willing to work hard, and 
are quite able to attain any standard of military efficiency required of 
them; probably, too, those most keen as sportsmen will make the 
best Officers in the field, for these are the very men whose energies, 
properly directed, will combine professional study with its most 
practical application in war. 

Regarding the strength of the force to be kept in readiness for im- 
mediate action, we have no occasion to vie in numbers with Continental 
nations whose frontiers are contiguous to probable foes, nor need we 
contemplate having to place more than a small contingent in the field 
against any great Power on the Continent of Hurope, and, without 
entering on any technical niceties about first and second lines, it is 
sufficient for my purpose to state, as is indisputably the fact, that 
our seaboard and Navy form our main defence, though the latter may, 
perhaps, not be nearly as strong as a prudential insurance of our 
commerce, food supply, and raw material imperatively demands. But 
it is admitted by all military writers that passive defence, without 
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the means of a vigorous offensive, is ineffective and is not war—also 
that for powers of offence in action, the Navy is limited to the range 
of its guns. So long, therefore, as we aspire to remain an Imperial 
Power, we ought to have, at the lowest computation—and it is a 
modest demand—one Army Corps always ready for instant offence, 
whether away from our shores or within them, for immediate and 
vigorous attack of any possible invader. 

In order to meet the above demands, which we are not yet ina 
position to do— 

1st. Keep in peace-time all corps detailed for the lst Army Corps 
apart from, and not within two years of their turn for, the foreign 
roster, which, with upwards of seventy infantry battalions always at 
home, it should be easy to do; maintain them at war strength; con- 
centrate them at certain fixed camps or stations in complete brigades 
(or divisions) under specially selected Staffs, who would accompany 
them on service; equip them fully in every detail (during the 
mancuvre season at any rate) as for war, and apportion them 
accessory departments for supply, transport, &c., with every other 
field service requirement, or at least sufficient to make them inde- 
pendent mobile brigades. The importance of thus uniting troops, 
both for organization and training, under the Staffs which would 
work with them in war can hardly be over-estimated, and is fully 
recognized both in France and Germany. Stations like Aldershot, 
the Curragh, Colchester, Shorncliffe, Portsmouth, Plymouth (with a 
camp for exercise formed on Dartmoor), Dublin, &c., may be indi- 
cated as almost ready-made for such brigades, at a cost little in 
excess of normal expenditure, if the money voted for barracks is 
judiciously laid out with a view to their accommodation. Where 
practicable, as at the first three above-named places, a proportion of 
cavalry and artillery should be attached, though it is desirable both 
the latter arms should be annually massed for ‘mass tactics” and 
manceuvre, if we can find enough men and horses of either arm 
for the word “mass” to be reasonably applied to. Naturally the 
battalions composing this army corps would change from time to 
time, in order to take their turn on the foreign roster, and similarly 
their Staffs would change in the usual way on the expiration of each 
Officer’s term of service, &c. 

2nd. Keep battalions next for the foreign roster only at the 
strength required for the particular Colony or garrison they are 
destined for. 

3rd. Other home battalions might be kept on a lower establishment 
to admit of the lst Army Corps being completed to war strength ; 
and if there is any difficulty under the present territorial system in 
keeping any battalions of the lst Army Corps up to strength, an 
infusion of fresh blood from other districts would probably assist 
discipline, and tend to prevent cliques and other evils of over-localized 
enlistment. 

4th. As regards supplying the foreign linked-battalions of Ist 
Army Corps with drafts (if the linked system is to continue) see 
below, under Training (c). 
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It may be well here briefly to touch on mobilization under the 
above plan, in order to compare it with the existing system. 

To begin with: the Ist Army Corps is ready and complete, armed, 
clothed, equipped, drilled, staffed (if I may coin a word), and merely 
requires moving to the scene of action, or any particular brigade of 
it is prepared for one of our small wars as soon as naval transport is 
available: the Officers and non-commissioned officers have had a 
chance of working with and knowing their men: the Staff know the 
troops they have to fight with, and each corps and brigade possesses 
the cohesion, discipline, and power of moving and manoeuvring 
necessary for a field force. There is no confusion, no waiting for, 
and bringing in of, Reservists piecemeal from every part of the 
country through their territorial districts; then arming, clothing, 
equipping, and incorporating them into their proper companies at the 
risk of disorganizing those units at the critical moment of early 
collision with an enemy. Surely the experience of the volunteers 
(not Reservists) called for to complete and send out battalions after 
the Isandlana disaster was warning enough against such an unsys- 
tematic system! Delay and confusion are inseparable from it at the 
outset; indiscipline and disaster must be its fruit. 

The lst Army Corps, supposing the theatre of war to be abroad, 
having been instantly set in motion as proposed, other home bat- 
talions would be at once completed to war strength from the men 
still serving (in Militia) on their Line engagements. These Reservists 
should assemble at the headquarters of their Regimental Districts, 
whence the requisite arms, clothing, and equipment should be issued 
to them, so that they could be passed in a body, fully accoutred, to 
their respective battalions. Decentralization on a well thought out 
plan is desirable on this point, instead of the excessive centralization 
of the existing scheme. War equipment for these home battalions 
could be sent to corps direct from the nearest Ordnance Store Depdts, 
which should always possess sufficient stores to complete the par- 
ticular corps serving at any given time within their assigned radius. 
The next to be called out would be the Ist, or paid, Class of Reserv- 
ists, who could either remain at their territorial depdts or join home 
battalions, as required, in order to be available to fill gaps in the 
ranks of the Regular Army. Meanwhile, if occasion required, 
as many Militia battalions as might be necessary could be embodied, 
be drilling regularly, and be filling their ranks, either from the 
Militia Reserve, or by recruiting, or both, to replace men who might 
volunteer for active service with the colours. The Militia would thus 
help to make good casualties in the Regular battalions, and be avail- 
able to garrison towns or fortresses at home or abroad, whither 
Government should be granted powers by Parliament to order them 
in case of national need. Regular battalions forming the 2nd Home 
Army Corps could be concentrated in the stations vacated by the Ist 
Army Corps, or elsewhere, under staffs pre-arranged at Army Head- 
quarters as “in waiting,” and merely requiring orders to proceed to 
their place of duty. The question of the Staff generally is a very 
important one in any scheme of organization or mobilization, but the 
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selection of Officers for Staff employ is a subject in itself far too 
large to enter on here, beyond remarking that the Staff for the Ist 
Army Corps should be specially selected for their aptitude for field 
work, while the Staff in waiting to relieve them should be men chosen 
for their experience in practical dealing with troops, and in the 
requirements of corps, and not mere theoretical soldiers, however 
able; indeed, in order to secure practical men on the Staff, it would 

e well that, in addition to the most stringent preliminary regimental 
selection, every Staff College student should be attached, as part of 
his college course, during two seasons, to the Staffs of Generals at 
Aldershot (or elsewhere) to be employed under them at the year’s 
drills and maneuvres, and that, unless reported on favourably for 
practical ability and savoir faire, he should not be entitied to record 
P.S.C. after his name. They might, while employed as suggested, 
report confidentially, on the practical work they had taken part in, 
to the Commandant of the Staff College, and otherwise keep up a 
course of study. This is not intended to interfere with Officers being 
attached to other arms of the Service, though it might be combined 
with it. At present it is rare for any Officer who once enters the 
Staff College not also to pass out, because the curriculum is mainly 
theoretical, and a man who can read up enough to pass in is almost 
certain to be able to keep pace with the instruction when there, 
though his capacities may rather be suited to office than field work. 
Apology is offered for the above digression. 

5th. In the event of attack at home, it is taken for granted plans 
exist for meeting an invasion at any probable landing-place 
along our coast line, together with schemes in detail for con- 
centrating not only the 1st Army Corps, but other home battalions, 
as well as a proportion of the Militia and Volunteers, at given points 
for a vigorous assault on any enemy who had succeeded in landing, 
before he could get a strong foothold. By concentrating the 1st 
Army Corps in brigades, by grouping other home stations according 
to position, and by secret but thoroughly worked out schemes with 
the main railway companies, this should not be difficult, and a pre- 
arranged ordre de bataille for two Army Corps to assemble rapidly 
at any point likely to be threatened is an essential preliminary to 
any plan of action in the field which the circumstances of the momeuit 
might dictate, just as Von Moltke says the German advance to the 
frontier only was “ pre-ordained in every detail.” ~ 

6th. Militia.—By the system here outlined, the Militia is promi- 
nently brought forward as the true Reserve of the home Army, and it 
may be objected that recruiting from Militia to the Line would be 
robbing Peter to pay Paul; but if the Militia establishment be kept 
up, exclusive of the three classes of Reserve men, viz.: (a) men still on 
Line engagements, (b) paid Reservists who have completed their 
twelve years’ original engagement, and (c) Militia Reserve men, the 
strength of the objection is reduced so as barely to hold, while the 
close welding of Militia with Line battalions would give a great 
impetus to the former force, and necessitate greater attention being 
paid to its real efficiency. For this purpose good Officers: must be 
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secured, and their capacity thoroughly tested. It is probable that, 
owing to social changes of the period, gentlemen of influence in 
counties, or large employers of labour, who are willing to devote their 
energies to upholding their county Militia battalions, will be a 
decreasing quantity in the future, and, though it is most desirable to 
secure as many Officers as possible of these classes, some infusion of 
thoroughly professional Officers will become a necessity, and surely 
Government could find means without extra expenditure to utilize 
the services of the many retired Army Officers who now throng the 
country in Militia work. It is the fear of expenses connected with 
Militia training and messes which deters many valuable men from 
serving in Milivia corps. 
7th. The Volunteers—With regard to the Volunteers, admirable as 
their spirit is, and valuable as their support has been in its moral 
weight with foreign nations, in saving the country millions of money, 
and in warding off conscription—so partially wiping out the reproach 
that we are a nation of shopkeepers—great, too, as is the efficiency 
many corps attain, with few opportunities for drill, it must be 
admitted they are not, by their constitution, adapted for prolonged 
field operations away from their homes. Their réle and place in our 
organization would therefore, as a rule, seem to be to act chiefly in 
their own counties, to know every yard of the surrounding country, 
so as to be ready to guard communications, &c., to maintain order, 
to hold particular posts. At the same time, they should be prepared 
to take their place, side by side with the Regulars, in home army corps 
for defence at a distance from their homes; they should be brigaded 
annually for manceuvre (with Regulars, if possible), under a competent 
Staff, and be encouraged by Government in every possible way. 
The standard of their shooting as a body should be raised ; their fire 
discipline should be improved ; their place on mobilization should be 
assigned in the Headquarter scheme, and, to assist this, they should 
be carefully inspected and fully reported on, so that the Headquarter 
Staff may know the really reliable corps and those which they could 
best move to any given rendezvous in case of invasion; their services 
would then be invaluable, especially if assisted, as Sir C. Dilke recom- 
mends, by a well-trained mobile artillery, and if their place in the 
different schemes for meeting invasion from various points were 
so arranged (secretly, by Headquarter Staff) that at their annual 
gatherings they could be exercised on the lines of the duties they 
would probably have to undertake. Government, if authorized by 
the sitting Parliament, should have the power of calling them out at 
any time for the preservation of order. With the possibility of our 
food supply or raw material being cut short, and thousands of opera- 
tives suddenly thrown out of work, perhaps wanting bread, at a time 
when some naval reverse might induce an invasion panic, this latter 
duty for the Volunteers might prove most important, and save the 
nation from a vast calamity. 
Not long since the Adjutant of an administrative battalion assured 
me that, on receipt of telegraphic orders, his battalion could assemble 
and be railed to Aldershot—a five hours’ ran—within twelve hours, 
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which he truly observed was more than any Regular battalion which 
had to be made up of Reservists could possibly do. This is merely 
quoted to illustrate what (allowing for pardonable exaggeration, and 
for a longer time to assemble scattered corps) in a national emer- 
gency, with the railway staffs working under Government, and assisted 
by military Staff Officers, could be done in the way of concentration 
of certain selected Volunteer corps, provided only good pre-arranged 
schemes are worked out in the Headquarter bureau secretly. 

A French writer truly observes, ‘‘ In the ensemble of the military 
machine, everyone ought clearly to know his proper place, his special 
duty, his manner and share of action.” It is the province of orga- 
nization to assign each his proper place, and his special duty ; while 
to fit each to fill his place and do his duty in it belongs to training. 

Training.—It requires no quotation from foreign authorities to 
convince any sensible man that training and discipline are more than 
ever essential to the efficiency of armies under modern conditions, 
and that our Army, small as it is for its world-wide duties, should at 
all times be maintained in the highest possible state of training. On 
this point, Captain Benson, R.A., in his recent prize essay (under 
“* Conclusion,” in the part on “ Higher Tactics”), makes some terse and 
most apt remarks, which are worth pondering over.’ 

To compare our system of training with that of foreign Powers is 
difficult, for three main reasons :— 

ist. That we have not the men to train. 

Speaking of the Prussian system prior to 1870, Boguslawski says 
it “‘ provides a number of cadres of Officers and non-commissioned 
officers, in which are incorporated the young soldiers of from two 
to three years’ service, of whom a fixed number are always present. 
The strength of the cadres thus renders it possible to carry on instruction 
of all kinds throughout the year.’ (The italics are mine.) This is 
not so with us. 

2nd. In very few of our home stations have we the ground requi- 
site for practical field training and manceuvre of even small bodies of 
men. 

3rd. Ours is both a foreign service and so fara standing Army, that 
men serve for longer periods than they do on the Continent. 

This last reason may sound a paradoxical one to give as a hindrance 
to training, but, in a sense, if is a true one, and contains grounds 
more cogent than are often admitted for distinguishing between 
systems of training. Man—even soldier man—is a sentient animal, 
not an insensate machine, and the human element is a potent factor 
to reckon with, either for peace training or in actual battle. That a 
soldier who has to live several years of his life, as such, under con- 
tinuous disciplinary restraints, always performing routine duties, and 
liable to be ordered to any part of the world at any moment, can 
stand the high pressure instruction which bodies of men assembled for 
short periods, like our Militia or Volunteers can, or even men under 
training for two or three years, with a view to complete military fitness 
before returning to civil life, is simply not in the nature of man. 
1 Vide “ Journal,’ No. 158, p. 454. 
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Moreover, to the majority of soldiers, the Army is unlike a trade 
or profession, in that it lacks the motive power for a man to make his 
whole livelihood by it; but it is, instead, a constant, and often mono- 
tonous, training for an eventuality which may never come, viz., a 
campaign and fighting in earnest. 

Now as regards want of men, the complaint of Commanding 
Officers of home battalions (especially in garrison towns) is that 
they can never get their men. Between recruits, companies detached 
for musketry and military training, gymnastic squads, working 
parties, garrison orderlies, garrison guards, garrison fatigues, 
mounted infantry, signalling classes, telegraphists, fieldwork classes, 
et hoc genus omne, not to mention men in hospital and employed 
on necessary regimental duties, a Commanding Officer seldom sees his 
battalion on parade except once a year, for General Officer Coni- 
manding’s inspection, when all are expected to be perfectly trained in 
the most recent methods of everything; indeed the Commanding 
Officer often appears to be about the last man who has a lien on his 
men, and is driven to all sorts of shifts to catch the men to teach 
them necessary changes in elementary drill. Also company Officers 
(who cannot see too much of their men) are seldom able to get hold 
of them, and indoor instruction, which might be made such a valuable 
vehicle of training to all—for nobody can teach others clearly, with- 
out first teaching himself well—is very rarely possible. This ought 
not so to be; but, while it remains the case, neither the high indi- 
vidual training under the fathers of the company, nor the subordina- 
tion of massed individual units to one controlling will, nor lessons in 
delegation of responsibility by giving subordinates an entirely free 
hand—all so necessary for the higher tactics of the day—can be 
practicable. For the lst Army Corps this evil would be lessened by 
strength and concentration. 

Confined ground in our thickly populated and closely cultivated 
land is a real difficulty, but here, too, a partial remedy might be found. 

The monotony of a soldier’s life may also be varied, and the follow- 
ing small remedies are suggested. For the first evil :— 

(a.) Rigidly cut down garrison permanently employed men. 
Orderlies are often simply servants to staff and departmental clerks 
—sometimes to Officers. 

For all necessary station (and some regimental) duties attach to 
each home battalion a limited number of pensioners, supernumerary to 
effective establishments of corps, care being taken that they are never 
employed for any work in which a battalion should be self-supporting, 
either in the field or quarters, e.g., cooks, signallers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, &c. Such pensioners (or, if necessary, paid Reservists) to 
draw either their pension or soldier’s pay and good-conduct pay, 
whichever is highest, be treated for allowances, é&c., just like soldiers 
—only non-combatant and not armed. 

Where practicable connect all garrison and corps offices by tele- 
phones, and make orderlies use cycles. 

(b.) Reduce to a necessary minimum all garrison guards and 
duties: this is already done in most garrisons. Abolish all depart- 
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mental working parties (during drill season at any rate), and employ 
unskilled civilian labour, which would be quite as cheap in the 
long run. 

(c.) Cease to make the home battalion the feeder of the foreign 
battalion, but supply the latter with drafts direct from its own depot, 
increasing foreign, decreasing home, depdts for the purpose; or, if the 
depét accommodation does not permit of this, attach men of foreign 
battalion to the home battalion, as was at one time done with depdts 
in their transition stage. The present plan ruins the efficiency of 
home battalions as regards numbers, physique, and training, and 
turns them into mere drill-squads for the foreign battalion; by 
employing the home battalion as a second foreign depdt it 
degrades the duties of both, and breaks the hearts of Officers ; 
it interrupts the relations of Officers and non-commissioned 
officers with their men, so weakens discipline, strains esprit de 
corps, and destroys the best elements of regimental morale, just 
when young soldiers are most susceptible to its moulding influence ; 
and all this quite needlessly, since the depot exists, and should be 
something more than a receiving room for recruits. It is always 
well to have men trained by their own battalion Officers and non- 
commissioned officers. These should have a fairly free hand, and 
manage their discipline, interior economy, and drill on the exact lines 
of their own battalion system, subject to the general supervision of 
the Officer Commanding the Regimental District, or home battalion if 
attached. Here more delegation of power to Officers Commanding 
depots is desirable. 

(d.) Gymnastic (and other similar) instruction should be arranged 
for drilled soldiers in the afternoons only. Gymnastics form an 
important and integral part of every soldier’s training, and should 
always be kept up as enjoined by regulation. Assaults of arms 
(station and battalion) might be encouraged, and the sporting in- 
stincts of the soldier enlisted to excel in feats of arms, as well as in 
athletics, football, cricket, &c. 

(e.) The system of company military training being excellent, but 
tco long (especially as on all wet days throughout the year company 
Officers should lecture to, catechise, and instruct their men in cam- 
paigning duties), reduce it to a fortnight, and extend the system to 
battalion training, 7.e., where practicable strike a whole battalion off 
duty for a month, so as to give Commanding Officers a real oppor- 
tunity of instructing their battalions in drill, manoeuvre, and battle 
formations. Steady drill should not be slighted: it is an important 
element in discipline, and on service men easily become loose without 
being encouraged in loose habits during peace; our discipline is not 
so rigid as that of the Germans—hence our need of inculcating habits 
of discipline in field evolutions. At the same time, the training re- 
quired to make each man an intelligent fighting unit, and to mould 
these units into well-controlled groups (great or smail) for battle 
action, takes much longer than it does to make battalions move 
steadily at evolutions—indeed, the former is the true groundwork of 
the latter. A battalion Commanding Officer should have the chance 
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of perfecting his men in both. From the 1st March to 3lst October, 
there would be time to train eight companies for a fortnight each 
under their Captains, the battalion for a month under its Commanding 
Officer, and to reserve a month for brigade drills or manoeuvres, as 
well as to complete the musketry course—especially if at least two 
companies at a time could be struck off duty for military training, in 
addition to one company at musketry. 

(f.) Make inspection of field duties a reality. Regiments will 
always take pride in working up to inspection level, whatever the 
standard may be, and the standard should aim at delegated responsi- 
bility and a ready initiative by subordinates, suited to any given 
circumstances. The General Officers Commanding of our large dis- 
tricts have so much work thrown upon them they can seldom spare 
time for thoroughly testing field knowledge. Much of the interior 
economy part of inspection could be made from the experience General 
Officers Commanding and their Staffs gain of corps throughout the 
year, and not occupy more than a day or so at inspection time, but to 
estimate the results of the Captains, and Commanding Officers, in- 
struction in outdoor training requires time and patience. 

Whether any recognized form of attack is to be retained or not, 
the mere precise execution of any normal system is not sufficient test 
of the capacity of Officers or the training of men in field ¢uties. 
Perhaps one may be excused speaking of a senior’s duty from the 
subordinate’s view-point, and saying that an Inspecting Officer should 
pre-suppose conditions where a recognized form would be difficult if 
not impracticable ; and, similarly, should select positions and outline 
ideas for outpost duty, &c., &c., but great clearness on the part of an 
Inspecting Officer is requisite to explain what he means, as well as 
great patience in estimating how far ideas have been carried out from 
the subordinate’s grasp of the situation. 

Who has not seen Officers, slow to take in an imaginary condition, 
who were most practical men of quick judgment, ready resource, and 
rapid decision, if they saw troops before them? Again, an Inspect- 
ing Officer can hardly help having his own preconceived idea of the 
situation, which may not be grasped by, or be that of, the subordinate, 
who yet from the grasp he does get of it could give such a sound ex- 
planation of his object, plans, and method as would satisfy the 
superior he was an intelligent, practical Officer. 

(g.) Lectures to Officers and non-commissioned officers, by Artillery 
Officers, on artillery fire, &c., in its various forms, would be both 
helpful and interesting if a few could be given in most garrisons 
from time to time. It is very necessary to impress on all Officers 
that complete unison between the two arms is absolutely essential for 
success in future wars, also to teach Officers of the other arms the 
effects of shrapnel fire, and how it influences tactics, so arousing 
discussion and thought on these matters, 

(h.) In the four winter and furlough months (home training is 
exclusively spoken of throughout as in India, &c., battalions can 
manage their training work much more effectively), the present 
customs seem suitable. Marches of different kinds can be practised, 
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combined with outpost duty and night ‘signalling; minor war- 
games for Officers; battalion indoor classes for non-commissioned 
officers; reconnaissance schemes for Officers and non-commissioned 
officers ; gymnastics for men—though these are desirable as much as 
possible throughout the year. Still, if real hard work is carried on 
through eight months, training in the four “dead” months should 
not be overdone, and the reins of the coach generally might with 
advantage be loosened. 

As regards the second difficulty :— 

(a.) If possible encamp out every battalion annually for manceuvre, 
concentrating battalions where practicable in brigades, to work with 
and against each other. Even where battalions cannot, on the score of 
expense, join a camp, much might be done by a long day’s work 
during September, when the hay and corn is chiefly down, by working 
out schemes, though in close country, against a skeleton enemy. If 
rightly approached the farmers will usually allow men over fields not 
in crop, provided they don’t injure fences. It is always important, 
when feasible, to have an enemy, as it gives reality to outpost and 
other work, enlists amour-propre not to be “ bested,” and is certain to 
lead to arguments among al] ranks, which promote thought and 
inquiry. 

(b.) Field firing ground is a crying need for proper inculcation of 
fire discipline, and accurate group shooting under company and 
section leaders, as well as for effective battalion working under cir- 
cumstances approximating reality as muchas may be. The authorities 
are fully alive to the importance of spending money to procure suit- 
able ground for the purpose within a reasonable distance of each 
large military centre. Cool, steady, well-directed shooting of different 
kinds is an essential for battle training—not attainable by volleys of 
blank. 

It is probably due to praiseworthy anxiety for progress that recent 
musketry courses have a tendency to try and make men run before 
they can walk. Many men, who are very shaky at hitting anything 
at short distances in individual practice, are pushed on to difficult 
field practices. Until a man feels he is tolerably certain of hitting a 
6-foot square target every shot at 500 yards, he has no confidence in 
himself or his rifle, and is not able to profit by higher field practices. 
In this connection it is hard to refrain from observing that, for field 
shooting, our pouches are quite unsuitable and useless, whether for 
expense purposes or for the lying position. 

On the third point:—(a.) It is held by many that three 
hours’ instruction, as an average, daily, on purely military subjects 
(except during courses or manceuvres) is as much as soldiers can 
digest with advantage, and this could, as a rule, be given in the 
mornings and forenoons before the men’s dinners. For afternoon 
work, when ren are not at special courses, schools for technical in- 
struction in trades, with competent paid instructors, might be esta- 
blished in most stations, and the men obliged to attend, so that 
soldiers could learn not to be idle during their time with the colours: 
they could not, of course, in most cases acquire an artizan’s skill, but 
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they might aé least learn to be “ handy” men, who would be ina 
better position to obtain employment on return to civil life. Compare 
soldiers with sailors, and it will be found that, while the latter learn 
to be both handy and industrious, the former, as a rule, are helpless 
and averse to steady, regular work. The existing rules about 
artificers, workshops, pioneers, &c., are usually inoperative for several 
reasons, chiefly for want of men to teach, of instructors able to teach, 
and of shops to work in. It is here supposed that hcme battalions 
will have more trained men, fewer recruits, and less fiddling routine 
duties under these ideas. 

(b.) Form schools, or squads of boys at the depédts of each terri- 
torial regiment; educate, drill, and instruct them in trades most 
likely to benefit battalions, viz., as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, &a., 
also in signalling and telegraphy : or the existing schools at Chelsea 
and Dublin might be enlarged for the purpose, and certain boys re- 
tained there longer—from 14 to 17 or 18. By this means, hundreds 
of sons of deserving non-commissioned officers might be secured for 
the Service, and trained to supply a need much felt in every corps, 
of men instructed in trades, signalling, &c., as well as capable of 
becoming good clerks and non-commissioned oflicers. 

A system on the lines indicated in these later proposals would mean 
outlay, but if the result promotes recruiting, if, by inculcating*habits 
of industry and self-control, the Army is made a training school for 
civil work, so breaking down the lingering prejudice against soldiers, 
and identifying the Army more closely with the nation, would not 
expenditure be justified ? 

Well-trained soldiers make an efficient Army; soldiers taught to be 
industrious make a contented Army; well-fed and well-cared-for 
soldiers mean a sober, healthy Army, and each would more than 
compensate the cost of its creation, because the united whole would 
form a popular, and therefore a cheap, Army. 

It remains to apologize for these crude jottings, so little worthy of 
record, but, when subjects are under discussion, the simplest ideas 
sometimes supplement abler contributions. While serving, it is an 
Officer’s duty to make the most of the material given him without 
question, though, when forced to stand aside from active work, he 
may perhaps be pardoned for seeking to further, and keep touch with, 
practical soldiering. 











NOTES ON THE ATTEMPTED INVASIONS OF IRELAND 
BY THE FRENCH IN 1796-98. 


By Rear-Admiral P. H. Cotoms. 


I. The Attempt of Hoche. 


A CORRESPONDENCE recently took place in the “Times,” which was 
raised by a letter from Hon. R. B. Brett, on the liability of Ireland 
to invasion by the French. Mr. Brett sounded a note of alarm, 
which, if acted on, would materially influence our military policy, 
and not improbably require a considerable expenditure of money. 
He based his alarm on the attempts of France in 1796-98, urging 
that Hoche’s expedition nearly succeeded, and that, had it done so, 
the least result to follow would have been much distress and misery. 
He then argued that at the present day, a powerful British fleet was 
much more impotent to ward off such attacks than it was in Htche’s 
time; and that in fact the successful invasion of Ireland was now 
so much more open to the French than it used to be, that we should 
be highly blamable if we did not look the question in the face and 
prepare specially to meet an invading force on the soil of the Green 
Island. 

Tanswered, as fully as the “ Times’” space admitted ; but, as I have 
observed that there is a great deal of misapprehension current on the 
subject of these attempted invasions of Ireland, and the lessons they 
may have to teach us, I have thought I might as well use the vehicle 
of our Journal for the purpose of explaining more completely the 
views which I think we should hold on this subject. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Brett was right in appealing to the historical 
record as the proper guide of our steps now. This opinion has of 
late years become nearly absolute in the Navy, and it is well pointed 
out that, even were the historical record worse- than it is, we should 
still be bound to it as our only basis to start from. No doubt in 
cases it may be found that circumstances have so widely changed 
that the historical record ceases to be of any avail. But every such 
case ought to be taken on its merits. We cannot say, until we have 
examined the matter, how much circumstances really have changed, 
what causes remain, and what have disappeared. But our point 
should be first to note the effects which we find in the historical 
record, and then to endeavour to establish accurately the causes to 
which those effects were due. After this it is a comparatively easy 
task to ascertain which of these causes still remain, and what new 
factors have been added. Then it is not an insoluble problem to 
show what effects would now follow if all the remaining causes were 
put into operation. 
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Mr. Brett and others do not seem to me to have been quite as 
accurate as they might be in setting forth the effects of the French 
attempts on Ireland ; and to have been still more lax in collecting and 
analysing the causes. I do not mean to say that any one has fully 
carried out these duties; I doubt whether materials to do so are 
easily come-atable. But I think that by looking at these invasions of 
Ireland as a whole, in their broad lights, and in their side and cross 
lights, we can gather up a tolerable knowledge of the state of the 
case nearly a century ago, and can come to some fairly reliable con- 
clusions as to what the state of the case would now be, should 
France find herself at war with us. 

The attempts with which we have to deal are five in number :— 

(1.) Hoche’s expedition, which sailed from Brest on the 16th De- 
cember, 1796, but did not effect a landing. 

(2.) General Humbert’s descent with a small force in Killala Bay 
on the 22nd of August, 1798. 

(3.) The descent of Napper Tandy on Rutland Island about the 
16th of September, 1798. 

(4.) Bompard’s expedition, which sailed from Brest on the 16th of 
September, 1798, and was destroyed by Sir John Warren on the 12th 
of October. 

(5.) A second attempt to land troops at Killala Bay about the 
27th of October, 1798. 

The task which lies before us is to set out the circumstances 
which appeared to the French to justify these several attempts; and 
how far such circumstances still exist. Next to look into the causes 
of the several failures, and so to compare them with the circumstances 
of the present day as to give us an idea of whether they are still 
operative, and if so, whether they have been strengthened or weakened 
by the lapse of time and the course of change. 

At the outset, I think it must certainly be said that, whether the 
information before the French at the close of last century did, or did 
not, justify the successive attempts, the results were not such as to 
encourage their continuation ; and reflective Frenchmen of the 
present day cannot derive direct encouragement from the history to 
organize similar attempts if war arose between us again. 

Prima facie, the whole of the expeditions were a dead loss in 
money and prestige to France. Our older naval historians were 
much given to reviewing the results of operations on either side in 
the form of a debtor and creditor account; and according to how it 
stood, so they apportioned praise and blame. It would not have 
been easy for them to have set out anything on the credit side of the 
French account in these transactions, and they would have been 
unsparing in their blame. 

It is not unimportant to note that, of all five expeditions, the 
only one which was not a disastrous failure was the smallest. 
Napper Tandy, in a brig, landed his forty-five men on Rutland 
Island, a small patch within the Isle of Arran, took military posses- 
sion of it, and re-embarked without interruption. This was the least 
of the failures. 
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The next in the descending scale was Humbert’s landing. He 
actually made a success in occupying Killala, and a still more 
important one in defeating the British troops at Castlebar. But 
after that he was a mere wanderer on the face of the earth, flying 
hither and thither from troops which he dared not meet, until he 
surrendered unconditionally at Ballinamuck, near about the centre of 
Ireland, after having been on shore just seventeen days. 

Hoche’s great expedition, and the second attempt of Savary to land 
troops at Killala, may be bracketed in the list of failures; for each 
expedition reached unmolested the vicinity of its rendezvous, and 
each returned to France without having effected anything. 

Bompard’s failure was complete and terrible, and perhaps read the 
strongest lesson of all to the French Government in partly convincing 
it that the Republican enthusiasm was but a subjective emotion, and 
had no power except in that region. 

Then I think that in the review, we have brought home to us by 
illustration, what ought to be already obvious, namely, that when it 
comes to invasion in the face of a superior navy, the best chance is in 
small expeditions. As what is to be done must be done by stealth, 
the smaller the expedition the less chance it has of being noticed. 
As the expedition grows in size, so does it attract attention, and 
unless physical difficulties intervene, so does it become more an& more 
certain that the superior navy will hinder it. 

The necessity for land defence as well as for naval defence rests on 
this consideration. A country possessing the command of the sea 
cannot expect an inviolate territory if its land defence is so reduced 
as to tempt a small expedition. The attempts upon Ireland teach us 
to maintain such defensive land forces as will make it hopeless for an 
enemy to attack unless in considerable strength. When brought to 
that point, the enemy, knowing the impossibility of attacking in great 
force by stealth, gives up the attempt altogether. 

Now we must recollect that, but for the insurrectionary condition 
of Ireland, France could hardly have put forward any of these 
endeavours to land troops. France swarmed with Irish rebels—most 
of them vain coxcombs, with little sense of honour and very small 
wits—who played on French ignorance in representing a state of 
things in Ireland which really existed only in their own shallow and 
corrupt minds. So the French, still wild with the belief that they 
were political discoverers about to regenerate the world, accepted the 
wildest stories. A month before Hoche sailed, all the leading French- 
men at Brest took in the story that the Irish had risen, seized the 
arsenals in Dublin, and driven the British troops out of Ireland. 

The French held the general idea that they had but to show them- 
selves and that all populations would rise and welcome them. 
Nothing would have persuaded them that whatever grinding the 
population of Ireland was suffering at the hands of Government, it 
was as nothing to the grinding of their own chosen rulers. And so 
they firmly believed that it was only necessary to drop French troops 
on the soil of Ireland, in small or in large bodies, to draw the whole 
of the immediate populations, rich and poor, to their standards. The 
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cruel awakening to the truth was only suffered by Humbert and his 
men, but it may be said that the primary cause of all the French 
failures was perfect ignorance of the state of Ireland. 

I think it may be said that fear of the British fleet was the next 
governing cause of the failures. It was terribly realized by Bompard, 
and was over and over again nearly realized by different ships of the 
several squadrons. The direct interference of the British Navy was 
a main factor of Hoche’s failure, and I think we cannot escape the 
conviction that the fear of being met by our ships weighed with 
immense effect for evil on his force before it sailed. 

Other minor causes, no doubt, had their due places; but if we 
could remove these two main conditions, it does not seem that there 
was so much to hinder French success. 

Hoche, in command of 100,000 men distributed along the northern 
coasts of France, seems early to have burned to do something over sea 
with them. He was soon surrounded by Irishmen who were ready to 
represent anything and to promise anything which might lead him to 
the attack of their native country. Amongst these were the celebrated 
Wolfe Tone; a Captain Ducket, whom Tone calls indifferently “a 
blackguard,” “a rascally adventurer thrusting himself into-our busi- 
ness,” and “a scoundrel”; another man, named M‘Sheehy, whom 
Tone dubs “a blockhead”; and a Colonel Shee, really in the French 
service, and who seems to have been the truest man amongst them. 

Gradually the ultimate scheme developed itself; but from first to 
last it met with no support from the Navy. Hoche was always in the 
position of knowing better than the naval Officers, and of forcing 
them on. At first it was hoped to draw the Spanish Fleet to Brest, 
and to conduct the enterprise under guard of a naval force fit to 
contend on equal terms with any British fleet likely to assemble. 
But the Spaniards were soon given up—‘‘ Sempiternally damn them,” 
as Tone says—and in the evasion of the English rested the sole hope 
of success. The sort of adviser they had in Tone may be gathered 
from a note in his diary of the 20th October. He had been told he 
was to have the rank of Adjutant-General, and then writes, ‘“ Huzza! 
huzza! Iam to travel in General Develle’s carriage, with Hoche’s 
cousin, and Privat, his A.D.C.” Such expressions of delight are 
vitifully childish when contrasted with the seriousness of the business 
that was in hand. 

The French Minister of Marine, Truguet, was dead against Hoche’s 
plans. Hoche, early in October, believed his troops would be on 
board in three weeks, but there was a difficulty in getting seamen. 
On the 18th, Colonel Shee told Wolfe Tone that he expected they 
would soon be off, that the General had no confidence in the Marine, 
but was determined, if they fell in with the English fleet, that fight 
they should; for, as the military would be at least two to one on 
board, he would give it out in general orders that the first man, 
Officer or seaman, of whatever rank, that offered to flinch, should be 
instantly shot on the quarter-deck. 

Here we have a specimen of a man with the bit between his teeth. 
Probably when Villaret-Joyeuse ventured to point out to him that a 
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ship with three crews on board, and two of them sea-sick soldiers, 
was not in a condition for action, Hoche was only capable of register- 
ing it in his mind as one more illustration of the villainy of the Navy. 

The naval forces being prepared at Brest consisted of 16 sail of the 
line, 14 frigates, 6 corvettes and smaller vessels, 6 lighters, and 20 
transports. The flotilla was divided into three squadrons. Com- 
manding them were Rear-Admirals Bouvet and Nielly. Vice-Admiral 
Villaret-Joyeuse at first commanded the naval force in chief, but still 
under the orders of Hoche. Disagreements between the General and 
the Admiral led to the removal of the latter, and Vice-Admiral 
Morard de Galle took his place. 

The land forces to be embarked consisted of 14,110 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, but without horses, and 1,200 artillery—a total of 17,310 
men, under Generals Humbert, Watrin, Gratien, Geney, Spital, 
Mermet, Harty, and Debelle. General Hoche commanded the whole, 
and Grouchy was afterwards either added or substituted as a sub- 
ordinate General. 

The embarkation began on November 17th, and on the 18th Tone 
records that :—‘ Villaret-Joyeuse, the Admiral, is cashiered, and we 
have got another in his place; Joyeuse was giving, underhand, all 
possible impediments to our expedition.” From the authorities 
before me it is not quite certain whether it was originally imttended 
that Richery’s squadron should form part of the expedition. He 
had arrived at Rochefort on the 5th of November, with 5 sail of 
the line and 2 frigates; and as early as the 23rd of that month, 
Tone could not imagine what delayed the expedition unless it was 
the hope of Richery being able to join them. 

The sort of man Hoche was is pretty well indicated by a note of 
Tone’s on the 29th of November. He says that Hoche found time 
to spend two days and two nights away with “a little aristocrat” 
mistress. He had got rid of one Admiral who stood in his way; of 
his successor he wrote, “ Poor Morard de Galle! he is already 
twenty years older; how I pity him!” Of the Navy generally, he 
said :—** What is the Navy ? The problem is to discover. God for- 
bid that I should have to do with it! What a miserable concern! 
A great body, of which the parts are disjointed and disunited; con- 
tradictions of all sorts; indiscipline organized in a military body. 
Add to this, proud ignorance and stupid vanity, and you will have the 
thing complete.” 

At this time the whole of the fine traditions of the French Navy 
were not lost; however much the withdrawal of the aristocratic 
system on which the French Navy had rested caused it to suffer, it is 
difficult, knowing all we do, not to believe that most of this was sub- 
jective in Hoche’s mind, bred there chiefly by the opposition he met 
with in the Navy to his invasion schemes, and from his want of com- 
prehension of the governing conditions of naval affairs. 

About the 28th of November Tone met four or five of the naval 
Captains at Hoche’s table, and he records them as believing that 
with the troops on board they would be a match for the English, 
but that the danger was in returning with only their own crews. 
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It seems impossible not to read betwecn the lines here. No doubt 
French naval Officers had a greater belief in large crews than the 
English had, but unless we ranged ourselves beside Hoche in our 
notion of the French Navy, we can scarcely conceive any section of it 
taking the absurd view represented. The truth must rather be that 
at their master’s table they were saying all they dared to say in dis- 
paragement of a scheme which they thought wild and impossible. 

By the 4th of December the embarkation was to be completed by 
the placing of the Staff on board the “Indomptable.” Tone him- 
self was on board on that day, and orders were issued that no leave 
was to be given after the 5th. 

And now it was that the realities of the situation began to dawn 
on those who had entered into the project with a light heart and not 
much understanding. Provisions were necessarily limited, and 
troops could not go on eating their heads off in harbour for an in- 
definite time. It behoved them to be off without delay. But, writes 
Tone, “ As it is now pretty certain that the English are in force off 
Ushant to the number of 16 ships of the line and 10 frigates, it 
seems hardly possible we can make our own way to Ireland without 
falling in with them.” On the 8th of December, Tone thought that 
Admiral Gardner was watching them with 18 sail of the line. The 
French, having 30 sail in all, of which Tone supposed only 15 were 
of the line, represented “a force which could never escape the 
vigilance of the English.” 

At this time, and for the three previous weeks, the weather had 
been remarkably fine and the wind fair for getting out of the harbour 
and for the voyage to Ireland. Colonel Shee told Tone that Hoche 
thought the Navy was trifling with him on purpose to gain time 
until the bad weather set in; when, if it held any time, as was highly 
probable, the stores of all sorts would be exhausted, and the business 
must be given up from sheer necessity. Bruix, the Captain of the 
Fleet, who was supposed to have been a supporter of Hoche’s, had 
now cooled, There was a story going about that they were waiting 
for some charts or plans, but of course the real reason was the one 
Tone set down. It was impossible to move until the English got 
out of the way. Hoche might have ordered the fleet to sail, on his 
own responsibility, but he would not take that risk. 

However 4 frigates went out of the Goulet on the 10th of 
December, and on the same day Richery arrived with 5 sail of the 
line and 2 frigates. As only one of Richery’s ships afterwards 
accompanied the expedition, it should seem that, after all, his non- 
arrival could have had nothing to do with the delay. 

On the 11th December Hoche embarked on board the frigate 
“ Fraternité,” where Morard de Galle also flew his flag. Then the 
fleet lay perfectly ready for sea, until 11 a.m. on the 15th, when the 
signal was made to “heave short.” This signal had been made the 
day before also, but presumably annulled. 

The important point to note here is the signal which was flying at 
the look-out station :—‘ Four enemies in the offing.” That is to say 
there were no signs of Colpoys’ fleet, and still reading between the 
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lines, we may readily understand that the French Admiral and 
General knew what had happened and were seizing the earliest 
possible opportunity to break the blockade. 

For these enemies were Colpoys’ frigates; his fleet of 15 sail of 
the line had been blown away, or were at a rendezvous 30 miles 
to the westward, which circumstance alone enabled Hoche to put to 
sea at all. But for this breeze of wind, which may equally account 
for the entry of Richery and the exit of Morard de Galle, it appears 
as if Hoche’s troops must have ultimately disembarked again after 
consuming all their provisions, just as did those embarked in the 
Dutch fleet under De Winter in 1797. 

On the 15th December, the weather was magnificent at Brest, and 
the wind fair out of port. The ships began to weigh at 1 p.m. apd 
stood out of the Goulet into Camaret and Kertheaume Bay, where 
they anchored for the night. On the 16th, at 2°30 p.m., the “In- 
domptable,” which was properly the flag-ship, weighed, and with the 
whole flotilla stood out before a fair light wind. There was of course 
no sign of the British fleet, or they would not have moved. 
Richery was the only Flag Officer who kept his flag in a line-of- 
battle ship. His flew on board the ‘ Pégase,’ 78, while Bouvet 
hoisted his in the frigate ‘ Immortalité,’ and Nielly his on board 
the frigate “ Résolue.”’ + 

The clear course out of Brest is about W.S.W. from the Goulet, 
and it leads between the two shoals, Basse Royale to the north and 
the Chaussée de la Vandrée to the south, the passage being about 
3 miles wide. After passing through this channel the sea opens 
widely, and between Ushant Island to the north and the western 
extreme of the Chaussée de Sein to the south the distance is 22 miles. 
Now, as the fleet was sailing out before the easterly wind, which 
naturally increased in force as the ships drew away from the shore, 
what was to hinder it from keeping together and standing safely to 
sea through the wide channel immediately before it ? 

Nothing but the fear of the British fleet. 

In spite of Hoche’s talk, he must have become aware long before 
he sailed, that the one chance he had was to avoid being caught by 
Colpoys. Hence the orders to the ships of the fleet were to avoid the 
clear and open channel to the westward, and to seek the intricate and 
dangerous channel of the Raz de Sein to the southward. 

Between the Chaussée de la Vandrée and the mainland, a distance 
of 64 miles, there is a line of a dozen or more dangerous shoals 
extending nearly east and west, and forming the southern arm which 
bounds the channel up to the Goulet. South of this there are several 
other shoals, and then open water for 9 miles till the entrance to the 
Raz de Sein is reached. No single ship, unless she was driven to it, 
would forsake the clear route W.S.W. to steer south through such a 
host of dangers. But fora fleet the passage of the Raz de Sein was 
still worse. Anyone studying the chart and realizing the circumstance 
that this mass of ships must make their traverse in at best dim 
moonlight, with a wind quite possibly growing light and scant as 
the narrow strait was approached, will recognize an act of madness 
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on the part of the Commanders of the French fleet, and Hoche 
must have suffered severe awakening when he was at last brought 
face to face with all those peri!s which the naval Officers were 
thoroughly alive to from the very first. It is certain that he did 
realize those dangers, for an attempt was made at 5 o’clock that 
evening to alter, by the clumsy apparatus which then represented the 
night signal, the written orders previously given. 

The Raz de Sein is formed between the mainland at Point du Raz 
and the eastern end of the elongated group of rocks, islands, and 
shoals, extended 12 miles, and lying east and west, called the 
Chaussée de Sein, but well known to our seamen of those days as 
“The Saints.” If there were no shoals to block it, the whole passage 
would be only 23 miles wide. But the approach to the narrowest 
part of the strait is blocked by a great shoal called the Stevenec, or 
Tevennec, which diminishes the width of the passage on the east side 
to 14 miles, aud on the west side to little more than 1 mile. These 
channels were not marked by visible objects, and therefore could 
only be approached by those marks, bearings, and distances which 
are known to the use of seamen, but always indicate difficulty and 
danger which skill and coolness are requirea to avoid. 

After passing through either of these channels, there was still a 
group of highly dangerous shoals to be avoided which, for heavy 
ships, divided the channel into three parts, the widest of which was only 
14 miles across. Attempting to take a fleet through such passages 
by night would be hazardous, even if the ships were moved by steam. 
It was, as I have said, an act of madness for Morard ‘de Galle, and 
its madness is more marked when we consider that with darkness 
coming on, the Admiral and the General, before they made their 
countermanding signal, were practically in the open sea, but were 
causing the fleet to quit it for the purpose of winding through a 
channel dangerous even in broad daylight. 

But Hoche was between the devil, represented by the Raz de 
Sein, and the deep sea, represented hy the four look-out ships which 
had been seen from the signal station the morning before. Even if 
they were right in their surmise, that Colpoys had been blown away, 
these four look-out ships, or some of them, would be sure to follow 
on their track and bring Colpoys down on them, perhaps in the 
middle of the landing, and when they were least capable of re- 
sistance or escape. 

The result of the night signal was simply to break up the fleet 
before it was even clear of the land. 

The confusion was heightened by the action of the only English 
frigate now on the spot, the “Indefatigable,”’ Captain Sir Edward 
Pellew. He had sent his other ships away, one to England and two 
to Admiral Colpoys, whose rendezvous, be it remembered, was 24 
miles west of Ushant. He now closed with the advancing French 
fleet as darkness fell, and by firing guns and rockets sought to 
further mislead the French fleet. 

In the end, 6 sail of the line, 6 frigates, including the “‘ Fraternité,” 
a corvette, and a lugger followed the new route, while the rest 
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followed the old one through the Raz de Sein. In attempting the 
passage, the “ Séduisante,” 74, ran upon the Grand-Stevenec, and 
went to pieces there with great sacrifice of life. Tone, in the 
‘“‘Indomptable,” writes on the 17th, that in passing through they had 
been within an ace of running on a sunken rock; and Captain 
Bedout, who commanded, and had himself been captured in the 
‘“‘Tigre’’ the year before, after receiving four wounds, said to Tone 
that he would rather stand three engagements than again pass 
through the Raz at night. ‘ Ours,” says Tone, “is the first 
squadron that has passed through the Raz, which even single ships 
avoid, unless in case of necessity.” 

When daylight came on the 17th, this part of the squadron only 
mustered 18 sail, instead of the 43 which was their proper mustey. 
We have seen 15 only accounted for, so that there were still 10 sail 
which were missing. 

However, Admiral Bouvet, in the ‘ Immortalité” frigate, drew 

together the 8 sail of the line, the 7 frigates, and the single transport 
which remained to him, and continued to stand to the southward on 
the port tack. At 11 in the forenoon he wore and stood to the north- 
ward, persuaded that the Commander-in-Chief was at hand, and 
probably knowing nothing whatever of the real occurrences of the 
night. °. 
Not finding the ‘ Fraternité,” Bouvet opened the sealed orders 
given to him in case of separation. These, he found, instructed him 
to rendezvous off the Mizzen Head, in Ireland, and to cruise there 
for five days. 

Now we must note that the whole of this failure, from the 
beginning to the end of it, was due to simple fear of the English 
fleet. And it was not fear of a fleet present, but of a fleet absent, for 
though James declares that the French accounts put thirty sail of 
English in sight on the 15th, Tone specifically states that there were 
only four, and the movements of Pellew’s frigates are unintelligible 
except by recognizing the very distant position of Colpoys. 

The fear of the absent fleet still operated, after Bouvet had read 
his orders. The wind had by this time shifted to the S.W., and 
Mizzen Head must have borne about N.W. But fear of the English 
caused Bouvet to steer W.N.W., and he ran two days on that course 
before he dared to steer directly for his rendezvous. 

We must recollect that this fear of the English, so operating, was 
the cause, first, of the separating and dispersal of the flotilla, and, 
secondly, of its non-concentration. Had Bouvet been free from this 
fear, he would naturally have closed Brest again for information, or 
at least would have steered straight for his rendezvous, under the 
knowledge that the separated parts of the fleet would do the like 
with an almost certainty of re-union at the rendezvous after the least 
possible delay, if not on the route. But the fact that Bouvet was 
ordered to steer for a place, and yet did not dare to do it for fear of 
being caught, makes him the sounder of a note of intelligence 
singularly melodious in the ear of a nation relying on transactions at 
sea for its defence. 
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Bouvet ran 5 or 6 knots an hour for the two days on this course, 
which was leading him nowhere if it did not lead him out of the 
English jaws. On the 18th December, at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
a dense fog set in, and continued all day. Tone made out that they 
had 6,500 troops with them with Grouchy as the senior General. On 
this day, Tone’s Captain, Bedout, opened his sealed orders, and found 
that, in case of separation, he was to cruise for five days off Mizzen 
Head, then to go to the mouth of the Shannon and cruise for three 
days, and then, if he met there neither fleet nor orders, he was to 
return to Brest. 

I think we cannot omit to notice that such orders could only have 
been dictated by fear of the English fleet. I take it that English 
naval Officers would be unable to conceive the possibility of under- 
taking an invading expedition where no more precise orders than 
these could be given, and when it could not be settled beforehand 
whether the landing was to be in Bantry Bay or in the Shannon. 

On the 19th December, in the morning, it was a stark calm, and 
the ships were rolling in a heavy swell. ‘“ Damn it to hell for a calm, 
and in the middle of December,” writes Tone in a rage. With a fair 
wind they could be at Baatry next day. But Tone does not point 
out that if it had not been for fear of the English fleet they might 
have been at Bantry at the time of his writing. The distance from 
Brest to Bantry Bay is only a couple of days’ run at from 5 to 6 
knots. The squadron was going at that rate with the wind only just 
free. It would have run 7 or 8 knots if it had borne up a couple of 
points and steered straight for the rendezvous. 

Early in the forenoon signal was made for a fleet in sight, but no 
one could at first tell whether the ships seen would accompany them 
to the excitement of Bantry Bay or conduct them to the calmness of 
an English prison. At 10.30 a.m. they recognized their friends, and 
counted sixteen of them. 

Rear-Admirals Nielly and Richery now joined Bouvet with the 
line-of-battle ships ‘‘ Révolution,” “ Fougueux,” “ Mucius,” “ Pluton,” 
“‘ Wattigny,” and “ Rédoubtable”; and the frigate “ Bravoure” and 
the brig “ Voltigeur.” In spite, therefore, of the half countermanded 
orders, the terrors of the Raz, and the two days’ flight from an 
imaginary British fleet, the whole of the expedition, except the line- 
of-battle ship ‘‘ Nestor” and the frigates “ Fraternité,” ‘ Cocarde,” 
and ‘‘ Romaine,” with the smaller vessels “ Atalanta” and 
‘“‘ Mutine,” and three transports, found itself re-united within a day’s 
sail of Bantry Bay. From one of the luggers the “ Indomptable” 
now heard, for the first time, of the wreck of the “ Séduisante,” and 
perhaps the cause of the first parting of the fleet was also explicable. 
At any rate, thirty-three out of forty-three sail composing the whole 
flotilla were present, and the absence of the naval and military Com- 
manders-in-Chief was, besides the loss of the “ Séduisante,” the only 
serious check they had met with. 

But they might have met a worse one. They had wasted their fair 
wind, and it now set in foul. On the morning of the 20th the wind 
was still foul, but it was moderate. The haze which hung in the 
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atmosphere left the “‘ Indomptable ” with only fifteen friends in view. 
But at 10 many other sail could be made out, and it was evident that 
there was no real separation. 

Tone falls to abusing the French Officers for their want of seaman- 
ship, all except his own Captain Bedout. I might admit some force 
in this opinion had I not, in my own time, received a like one re- 
specting some of the acknowledged leading seamen in the world from 
authorities sufficiently high to give their opinion primd facie weight. 
As it is, on a review, | cannot see where the want of seamanship 
comes in, though I can recognize the adverse compulsion under 
which the seamanship was exercised. 

However, the result of it, seamanship or no seamanship, was that, 
at daybreak on the 21st of December, Cape Clear was only 12 miles 
off, and thirty-six out of the forty-three ships which left Brest were 
assembled. 

The weather was delicious, and the wind was fair for Bantry Bay. 
Even further encouragement was not wanting, for at 1.30 p.m. the 
thirty-seventh sail appeared, and the “ Atalanta” joined. 

Where, then, was the failure ? It is found in the simple note that 
all that day the fleet remained wnder easy sail, and did not attempt 
to make for the anchorage. 

Yor this controllable failure there was the double cause*of the 
orders issued and the absence of the Commanders-in-Chief. Nothing 
but want of knowledge of the state of Ireland on the one hand, and 
fear of the British fleet on the other, could have dictated such 
orders; it was direct fear of the British Navy which dictated the 
absence of Hoche and Morard de Galle. 

On the morning of the 22nd of December the easterly wind was 
found to be strengthening. It had already somewhat scattered the 
fleet which had been concentrated before the opening of Bantry Bay 
the previous afternoon. There was no news of the “ Fraternité.” 
“T believe,’ writes Tone, “it is the first instance of an Admiral in 
a clean frigate, with moderate weather and moonlight nights, parting 
company with his fleet.” He did not add that it was the first 
instance of an Admiral being forced into a course which he knew 
could only turn out to be a right one by something like a miraculous 
interposition of Providence. 

But Bouvet and Grouchy were now setting themselves to make the 
best of a bad job, and were pressing the ships up towards Bantry Bay, 
straight out of which the easterly wind was rushing with ever- 
increasing strength. The fleet was much dispersed; several ships 
were far co leeward. 

For the welcome and universal uprising which was to greet their 
landing, the French were well prepared. They had 41,160 stand of 
arms, 20 pieces of field artillery, 9 siege guns, 61,200 barrels of 
powder, 7,000,000 musket cartridges, and 700,000 flints. It is by an 
odd antithesis that Wolfe Tone should combine the catalogue of these 
warlike stores with the remark, when they were close up to their 
anchorage at Bear Island, that “ Messieurs of the Etat-Major con- 
tinued in the horrors ! ” 
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Now, the last thing we should have predicated of Officers of the 
French military Staff of those days would have been lack of élan, lack 
of the faith in the power of the French principles and the French arms, 
which ultimately made Napoleon the master of Continental Europe. 
This very curt and simple expression of Wolfe Tone’s is to me like 
the revelation of a world of light. I seem to see the Etat-Major 
suddenly aroused, like a group of sleep-walkers, to the consciousness 
of life and thousands of feet of sheer precipice before them, over 
which they were about to fall. ‘‘ Inthe horrors!” What could have 
caused them, but the shaking off the trammels of the lie which had 
for months controlled them, and in sight of the bare scarp of Hungry 
Hill, realizing that there was the choice of falling into the hands of 
the Irish Army on shore, or the English Fleet at sea, and no other, 
before them ! 

At half-past six that evening the ‘ Indomptable ” anchored off Bear 
Island. 

The whole of that night it blew heavily down the bay, with snow 
and sleet. Bantry Bay does not present to the eye even now the 
picture of a soft domestic haven with peace and plenty bounding its 
shores. Inthe middle of a keen wind driving before it the cutting 
snow, with a possibly hostile army in front, and a certainly hostile 
fieet in rear, “ Messieurs of the Etat-Major” may be excused for the 
state in which they found themselves. 

Tone himself began on the 23rd to realize the situation, though he 
did not understand—feather-head as he was!—how much his lies 
had had to do with producing it. ‘16 sail, with 9 or 10 of the line,” 
he says, ‘“‘with Bouvet and Grouchy, are at anchor with us, and 
about 20 are blown to sea.” The ships were scattered up and down 
the bay; not two together in any one spot, except one, where they 
were dangerously close together. He considers it useless to think of 
landing in Bantry Bay, and suddenly begins to see the merits of 
landing a much smaller force in Sligo Bay. 

But now let us take away from the situation any mistakes which 
may have been made as to hopes of an Irish rising, and any fears of 
an English fleet, and we have before us nothing in any direction to pro- 
duce gloom or hesitation in the mind of any Frenchman present, soldier 
or sailor, except in one particular, little noticed by those describers of 
Hoche’s invasion. The Commanders-in-Chief were absent. True. But 
the “ Fraternité * might heave in sight at any moment. The weather 
was atrocious. Yes. But after a storm comes a calm. Half the 
deet was still at sea. Quite so, but they were under a weather shore, 
with numbers of safe anchorages, and there was nothing to prevent 
their arrival as soon as the wind moderated. 

There was, however, one pressure of moderate or immoderate force 
according as it was looked at. The shores of Bantry Bay were not a 
series of farmyards and granaries, and the troops and seamen had 
been for weeks eating their heads off in Brest Harbour, while they 
waited for the chance of evading Colpoys’ fleet. Provisions in all 
the ships were beginning to run short, and troops could not be landed 
merely to starve. 
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On Christmas Eve the whole of the Staff from the “ Indomptable ” 
went on board the frigate “ Immortalité,” where Bouvet and Grouchy 
were, to urge the latter to land. They had 6,500 men in the ships 
at anchor, and four field pieces. The “ Indomptable ” got under way 
on this day to move furtherup. She made perhaps 100 tacks, and yet 
did not seem to have gained 100 yards. At 6 p.m. she anchored 
again, having advanced some 50 yards. Tone sums up his views of 
the situation in two strong words, repeated, ‘Damn it! Damn it!” 
On Christmas Day it was still blowing heavily straight down the 
bay. And now it was impossible even to lower a boat. “I cannot 
conceive,” writes Wolfe Tone, ‘for what reason the two Com- 
muanders-in-Chief are shut up together in a frigate. Surely they 
should be on board the flag-ship. But that is not the first misfortune 
resulting from this arrangement. Had General Hoche remained as 
he ought on the ‘Indomptable,’ with his Etat-Major, he would not 
have been separated, and taken by the English, as he most probably 
is, nor should we be in the difficulties we now find ourselves in, and 
which, most probably, to-morrow will render insurmountable. 
Our first capital error was in setting sail too late from the Bay of 
Camaret, by which means we were obliged to pass the Raz in the 
night, which caused the loss of the ‘‘ Séduisante,” the separation of 
the fleet, the capture of the General, and, above all, the loss ef time 
resulting from all this, and which is never to be recovered. Our 
second error was in losing an entire day in cruising off the bay, when 
we might have entered and effected a landing with thirty-five sail, 
which would have secured everything. And now our third error is 
having our Commander-in-Chief separated from the Etat-Major, 
which renders all communication utterly impossible.” 

These, no doubt, are all words of wisdom; but, taken together, 
they amount to a rather late opinion that the expedition was through- 
out something of a mad one. Tone forgets that, whatever results the 
decisions taken had produced adverse to success, they had avoided 
the great danger of all, and which they were specially arranged to 
avoid, namely, falling in with the fleet of Colpoys. 

The weather was now master of the situation, and prevented all 
possibility of landing, however much it might have been desired. It 
blew harder and harder. During the night of the 25th the ‘ Immor. 
talité,” having cut her cable, passed under the stern of the “ Indompt- 
able,” and bid her cut her cable, and put to sea at once. Those in 
the latter ship were so full of the English that they thought this was 
an English stratagem, and they held on with two anchors down. 

In the morning there was a dense fog ; they could not see a ship’s 
length. Tone consoles himself with a new apportionment of the 
causes of what he has clearly known for several days to be a failure. 
“ Notwithstanding all our blunders,” he says, “it is the dreadful 
stormy weather and easterly winds, which have been blowing furiously 
and without intervention since we made Bantry Bay, that have 
ruined us.” 

Tone was certainly wrong here, because a great English expedition 
had many years before invaded the Island of Cape Breton by way of 
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Gabarus Bay; and it had met just the same sort of weather impedi- 
ments which the French now met, and all it did was to wait till 
the weather moderated, and then go on with the invasion. What 
was to prevent the French from following the same plan P Possibly the 
growing shortness of their provisions, but certainly the knowledge that 
every hour’s delay would bring the English nearer to them as their 
executioners. They were like any other burglars in fear of the 
police. 

On the 26th of December, “ several vessels, including the ‘ Indompt- 
able,’ dragged their anchors several times, and it was with great 
difficulty they rode out the gale. At two o’clock the ‘ Révolution,’ 74, 
made signal she could hold no longer, and, in consequence of the 
Commodore’s permission, who now commands our little squadron, cut 
her only cable and put to sea.” So writes Wolf Tone, on the 27th, 
referring to his own Captain, Bedout, by the title of Commodore. 

During the previous night, the “ Patriote” and “ Pluton,” 74’s, 
were forced to sea with the “ Dioméde,” armed store-ships. So that 
on the mornirg of the 27th there only remained 7 sail of the line 
and 1 frigate. At ten in the forenoon the Commodore made the 
signal to weigh; but there was delay, and the senior military Officers 
came from the other ships and held a council of war on board the 
“Indomptable,” General Harty being president, and Commodore 
Bedout assisting. They had now only 4,168 men left, and two 
4-prs. as all their artillery, Their ammunition remaining was 
1,500,000 musket cartridges and 500 rounds for the guns, with 
500 Ibs. of loose powder. It was resolved to make for the mouth of 
the Shannon directly. 

The wind now came round to the southward, and the signal flew 
to get under way. At 4.30 p.m. three ships cut their cables. The 
‘“‘ Indomptable ” weighed one anchor and cut the other cable. Then 
the whole squadron, reduced to 7 sail of the line, 1 frigate, and 2 
small vessels, put to sea. 

As this was practically the end of the expedition, it is a convenient 
moment to review the situation. 

It is impossible not to be struck by all this hurry, this cutting of 
cables, and this putting to sea. Granting that the weather was so 
bad that there was both dragging of anchors and parting of cables, 
there is not a word said of any danger to any ship thereby, and no 
ships took the ground inthe bay. The wind was right out of the bay, 
and the most that could happen to any ship was to have been blown to 
sea. We have noticed how Bouvet with Grouchy, on board the frigate 
‘“‘Immortalité,” cut his own cables on the night of the 26th, and 
endeavoured to make the “ Indomptable” cut hers also. What was 
the object of this, when, as it turned out, the latter ship was able to 
hold on with only two anchors down? We must follow Bouvet to 
sea in order to form some notion. On the 29th, when the wind 
moderated, this Officer found himself 180 miles 8.4. of Bantry. It 
seems clear that he could not have been blown there if he had brought 
to under the weather shore, which the coast of Ireland formed, or 
might have formed had he put his head to the northward on the 
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starboard tack. He must have deliberately put his head for Brest, 
with the intention of not attempting to return to Ireland. Finding 
himself thus 180 miles on his way to Brest, and with not more than 
twenty-eight days’ provisions on board, he converted the situation he 
had himself brought about into a reason for flight, and he arrived at 
Brest on the lst of January. We may suppose that the view here 
given was the view of the Directory, as Bouvet was “‘ suspended from 
his functions.” 

Now let us note that on the 27th the wind at Bantry shifted to the 
southward, and that the inference to be drawn was that it would bring 
in the ships which the easterly wind had kept at sea. There is no 
sequitur so far, in the resolution of the Council of War to put to sea, 
even with a real idea of making for the Shannon. It is scarcely to be 
doubted that the orders given were due to utter disappointment with 
all the appearances on shore, and more fear than ever of being caught 
in a trap by the English fleet. As the weather was fine enough for 
all the ships to lower boats on this day, there was no apprehended 
danger from the wind to face. 

It blew heavily on the night of the 27th, and the “Indomptable” 
ran 9 knots under her jib alone. She was at her rendezvous at day- 
light on the 28th, the wind having then moderated, but three ships 
of the line and the single frigate had disappeared. The remaining 
four sail of the line spent the day in standing off and on, hoping to 
be joined by the missing ships. The missing frigate, the “ Coquille,” 
joined them in the course of the afternoon, and at some time or other 
three more line-of-battle ships, as well as two of the small vessels, 
fell in with them. 

During the night Bedout made up his mind. At 4 o’clock on the 
morning of December 29th, he made the signal to steer for France, 
and by noon on January Ist, 1797, his 7 line-of-battle ships, 1 frigate, 
and 2 small vessels were standing through the Goulet into the 
harbour of Brest. 

I pointed out a few pages back that, if we summarized the imme- 
diate causes of the initial failure, we should say it arose from the 
nature of orders issued, and the absence of Hoche and Morard de 
Galle. It is now time to show that the latter cause was due to the 
direct action of the English Navy. 

We have seen that the Commanders-in-Chief, changing their minds 
at the last moment, took their frigate out through the Iroise, while 
the main part of the fleet adhered to the original intention, and 
went out through the Raz de Sein. In consequence of this the 
“ Fraternité,” on the morning of the 17th of December, found she 
was only accompanied by the “ Nestor” line-of-battle ship. These 
two were joined during the day by the frigates “ Cocarde” and 
“ Romaine,” and the four made sail together for Bantry. I have no 
account of how these vessels wasted the first part of their time, and 
the fair wind we know they had from our account of the “ Indompt- 
able’s” proceedings. Quite possibly—indeed, I see no other way of 
accounting for the delay—the fear of coming across some of Colpoys’ 
ships had driven them out of their course altogether. However, 
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while the thirty-five ships of the fleet were, as we have seen, ready to 
enter Bantry Bay on the 21st of December, the “ Fraternité ” and her 
consorts were not yet near the place on the 23rd. And on that day, 
too, the consorts parted company with the flag-ship by neglect or 
accident. 

Presently, the “ Fraternité ” sighted the coast of Ireland. But not 
alone. She seems to have made out the coast and an English frigate 
simultaneously, and the same Hoche, who was going to have every 
seaman shot who flinched, was now glad—being Commander-in-Chief 
—to make all! sail in flight. She only escaped by throwing some of 
her guns over. Then, after some days, finding the coast clear and 
the weather moderate, she steered for Bantry Bay. Some idea of her 
utter collapse may be arrived at by remembering the date at which 
she ultimately reached the rendezvous. It was the 8th of January. 

There, however, she met the last remnant of the expedition, the 
line-of-battle ship ‘“ Révolution,” and the frigate “Scévola,” the 
former being in a sinking state. The Commanders-in-Chief now 
concentrated their energies on transferring the ship’s company and 
troops to the sound ship, and having done so, and having learnt that 
there was not a single ship left in Bantry Bay, turned their frigate’s 
head homeward, and being many times chased by English cruisers, 
and almost in daily fear of their provisions giving out, were glad to 
hide their heads at Rochefort. 

I need not go into the story of the several ships there were wrecked 
or taken, out of this rash enterprise, but, in concluding, it may just be 
noted, by way of emphasis, how the “ Nestor,” when she got to Bantry 
Bay, on the Ist of January, found there 3 line-of-battle-ships, 4 
frigates, and another vessel. Showing that if the first arrivals in the 
Bay had only stayed there, the whole might have been re-united and 
the business proceeded with. 

I have told my tale mainly from the French side, for it is from that 
side that our instruction must come. Without even going into parti- 
culars from the English side, I think we know enough to see that 
there was marvellous remissness there. Even Wolfe Tone had at last 
become aware of it, and on arriving at Brest with a whole skin, just 
about the time when the “ Nestor” was joining the other ships in 
Bantry Bay, was more struck with the fact that he had not seen an 
English cruiser than with anything else. The wonder to him, after 
all, was that they had been able to do as much as they did, and he 
thonght that the English must have taken their measures very ill. 

I think that the reader of these pages must be chiefly impressed, as 
I am, with the madness of the whole idea of the expedition. With an 
exact knowledge of the spot it was intended to land on, with sure 
friends there, and a certainty of being joined there by a nation—and 
not the dregs of it—in real revolt, the danger of being caught by the 
English fleet was still great enough to make the proposal a reckless 
one. But without a fixed landing place, and without knowledge of 
any kind to justify a landing in Ireland, the enterprise could only 
have been contemplated by boundless vanity and stupidity. 

Can such things be repeated ? The answer may be “ Yes, certainly.” 
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But the stupid vanity of the French must become much greater, an 
England must be more stupid still. 

France could not now be misinformed as to the state of Ireland. 
She would no longer gather it from the feather-heads, but from the 
daily papers of all shades of opinion in this country, She would cer- 
tainly know most of the truth, and would not hope for a moment for 
any help beyond that which her own arm could give her. 

But if she had, notwithstanding, gone sufficiently mad to assume 
that which was not, and thought that a flying column of 15,000 or 
20,000 men, dropped into Ireland and then cut off from their base, 
could effect anything beyond surrender, she would have to consider 
the change from sail to steam. 

If I am right in my belief that all the failure was initiated by fear 
of an unseen fleet, surely that fear can only be intensified by steam 
propulsion ? Supposing that we were watching Brest at all, the escape 
of a great flotilla without being seen is inconceivable. We know that 
Hoche’s fleet was seen, but the difficulty arose from the place of 
Colpoys and his distance in time. He was handicapped, just as the 
French were favoured, by the easterly wind. Now that is all passed 
away, and the only thing which could drive an efficient fleet from its 
watch on Brest would be danger of torpedo attack, or convenience of 
watching. And clearly, supposing half a dozen light and swift 
cruisers watching Brest, our fleet behind Plymouth breakwater would 
be much more in a position to interfere with an invading flotilla than 
was Colpoys’ fleet, 30 miles to leeward of Ushant. 

Then the French must think that the wind which made com- 
munication with the shore impossible for the ships of Bouvet could 
act the same part to-day. And now, allowing everything for the pos- 
sibilities of escape from Brest, how can we reconcile it to our know- 
ledge to admit that hostile ships might wander at will in and out of 
Bantry Bay for a fortnight without being interfered with by as much 
asa single frigate? Why, now, we might have the Mediterranean 
Fleet home in time to fall upon the invaders if the weather delayed 
their operations. 

Now, in the interval between the appearance of the hostile advanced 
guard and its anchoring, the Admiralty would have been in full 
possession of the facts, and their orders would have been given. 
Even were it possible to be certain of weather, France could still only 
be certain of being caught. 

We have seen the hurry and trouble of an expedition which might 
have had very good hopes of making the landing even before it could 
be known in London. Is there to be less hurry and trouble when the 
invader knows that, long before he lands, Government is in full 
knowledge of his every act? 

In these cases we must look, not with our eyes, but with a possible 
enemy’s, and, so looking, I should say we may be certain that the 
leader of a second expedition to Ireland must be madder than Hoche 
was, which is saying a good deal. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE RECONNAISSANCE WORK 
UNDERTAKEN BY THE HOME DISTRICT TACTICAL 
AND WAR-GAME SOCIETY IN THE SUMMER OF 1891. 


By Major E. Sarrerruwaits, 2nd Volunteer Battalion the Queen's 
Own (Royal West Kent Regiment). 


1. Tux object of the work was twofold— : 
lst, to prepare a new set of maps to be used for the minor war- 
game in the winter season. 

2nd, to give elementary instruction in reconnaissance work to 
members of the Society. 

2. With regard to the first object, the minor war-game, as practised 
by the Society, was instituted in the winter season of 1890-91, at the 
suggestion of one of the most experienced Adjutants of metropolitan 
Volunteers. 

It was felt that there was room in the operations of the Seeiety for 
offering some further opportunities to company Officers for the study 
of tactical problems. 

The senior Officers of the metropolitan Volunteers have for some 
years, under the auspices of the Society, practised kriegs-spiel, the 
Umpires being Officers of standing in the Regular Forces. 

Junior Officers have been employed as subordinate Commanders, 
and it has been no uncommon occurrence for these company Officers 
to have command of brigades of infantry and regiments of cavalry, 
a state of affairs which has been felt to constitute an unreality by 
many, but by none more than the Officers concerned. 

The gulf between the instruction derivable from these theoretical 
commands of large bodies and the ordinary work of their battalions 
seemed large, and the establishment of the minor war-game was an 
effort to bridge over this gulf, and to lead up from the lessons of the 
Drill Book to the study of higher branches of tactics—to form a link 
between the barrack square and the manoeuvre field. 

In this minor war-game the commands seldom exceed one battalion, 
and it is therefore essential to use a large-scale map, on which the 
smallest movements of the smallest bodies can be shown in detail. 

The post of Umpire-in-Chief has been undertaken by different 
Adjutants of metropolitan Volunteers, and the map used last season 
was an enlargement (1” to 17°6 mile) of the map issued with Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wilkinson Shaw’s “ Elements of Modern Tactics.” 
This enlargement had been made by the Officers and members of the 
Inns of Court Rifle Volunteers, who very kindly lent the Society its 
maps and apparatus. This map consisted of an imaginary country, 
which, however well designed, almost always fails to rivet the interest 
of combatants in a war-game on account of its unreality. 
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3. With regard to the second point mentioned in Section 1, it must 
be remembered that military topography is not a compulsory subject 
for Volunteer Officers. 

Until 1889, Volunteer Officers were allowed to attend the examina- 
tion for promotion in tactics only, and, if they passed, their corps 
received a special money grant. 

The other three subjects were only thrown open to them in 1889, 
but as yet no grant has been assigned to proficiency in them; the 
consequence is that the number of Officers who present themselves 
for examination has been, and is, small. 

4, The Executive of the Society therefore felt that an effort might 
be made to attain the twofold object, firstly, of obtaining a good large- 
scale map of typical English country for its minor war-game, and, 
secondly, of encouraging its members to take an interest in the study 
of military topography, sketching, and reconnaissance. 

5, In May, 1891, the circular marked A was issued to the members 
of the Society, with the approval of Major-General Philip Smith, C.B., 
Commanding the Home District, the President of the Society. 

In response to this, some forty names were received, and the work 
of the survey was commenced. 

6. The ground chosen was an area of 9 square miles, 3 miles by 3, 
south-east of Caterham, being the nine square miles in the south-east 
corner of sheet No. 27, 6" Ordnance Survey. 

This ground was chosen on general grounds, because it was a 
typical piece of English country, such as Volunteer troops would have 
to operate over in time of war; and on special grounds, because 
Caterham is known to be the concentration point of a large number 
of metropolitan Volunteers in case of invasion. 

7. The maps to be used for war-game purposes were the 25°33" 
(ze'55) Ordnance Survey, which, it will be remembered, are neither 
contoured nor shaded. 

8. The first task was to divide the area into convenient sections for 
reconnaissance; and this was done on the principle of making roads 
and paths, as far as possible, the boundaries of sections, and of giving 
each Officer about half a mile square to survey. The first proviso 
ensured a definite boundary to each Officer’s work, and also furnished 
a duplicate report on each road or path. 

In all, the 9 square miles produced twenty-five sections. 

9. To each group of three or four sections an Instructor was ap- 
pointed, whose duties were to arrange with his Officers to meet on 
the ground, to explain technical terms and conventional signs, and to 
give instruction in contouring and in rendering an efficient recon- 
naissance report as to the details required. 

These Instructors were all Volunteer Officers who had “ passed” in 
military topography, and who gave their services gratuitously 
(although two of the number were professionally engaged in the work 
of coaching young Militia Officers for the competitive examination). 

10. These preliminaries being settled, a further circular, marked B, 
was issued to the Officers who desired to take part in the survey. 
This circular was accompanied by a cutting from the 6” map, repre- 
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senting the section to be surveyed; this cutting was mounted on 
Whatman’s thick paper and provided with a scale and north point as 
well as a general idea of the surrounding country, the existing 100’ 
contours being marked in in red. 

A group map was also furnished to the Officer who acted as 
Instructor to each group. 

The 6” map was adopted for the field work as being less bulky and 
less expensive than the 25°33" map, and also as affording practice 
in contouring at the normal scale of horizontal equivalents. 

11. The schedule of information required (marked C) was drawn 
up with the assistance of Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. M. Smith, R.A., 
D.A.A.G. for Instruction, Home District. 

The authorized War Office Form for Road Reports (A.F. K 1305) 
was also issued where required. 

12. The work was ordered to be rendered by August 31st, and the 
results were then transferred to the 25°33" maps. 

These had been prepared by Mr. E. Stanford, of Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, at a cost of 31. 12s. per set of twelve sheets, mounted 
on extra strong millboard and sized, each sheet representing an area 
of 1 mile by ? mile and measuring 25” by 183”. 

The contours were then pencilled in by means of proportional com- 
passes, and subsequently coloured with Faber’s indelible liquid 
carmine ink. The contours were numbered according to their height 
at junctions of sheets and along roads and salient features, arrow- 
heads pointing downwards being also used to show at a glance the 
direction of the slopes. Watercourses were also marked in in blue. 

The whole were then sized again and varnished. 

Faber’s inks were found admirable for the purpose, as they showed 
no sign of “running” when the size and varnish were applied; the 
‘*Camel” fountain pen was also found useful for this work. 

13. The maps themselves thus showed the contour of the terrain, 
but for the purposes of the Society something more was required, 
and the numerous details collected in paragraphs 2 to 9 of the 
schedule (C) were too valuable to be wasted. 

Umpires at kriegs-spiel are constantly asked, ‘Can I move my 
troops through this wood ?” “ Does that hedge afford cover from view 
or from fire?” “Can I utilize this farmstead for defence?” Or 
rather, the combatant usually claims that the wood, hedge, or farm- 
stead is an ideal one for his purpose. These questions usually can 
only be answered by one intimately conversant with the country. 

14, The 25°33” maps readily lend themselves to the tabulation of 
such details. Each enclosure (wood, field, or road) is provided with 
an index number, and the plan adopted has been to cut the edges of 
a foolscap book asa ‘“ Where is it?”’ book is cut, letting each division 
of the book contain the information relating to one sheet of the war- 
game map. 

Within, against the number of each enclosure, a note is made of 
its characteristics, as rendered by the Officer who surveyed it. Thus— 
Sheet 1. Enclosure 120. 

* Arable field ; high hedges; no ditches; gate to road east.” 
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Sheet 3. Enclosure 413. 

“Stonepit Wood; trees, 30—40' high; thick undergrowth; no 
paths ; boundary hedges thick, with no ditches; good field of fire to 
the south.” 

Naturally the information rendered by some of the Officers is much 
fuller than that of others, especially as many Volunteer Officers have 
little daylight time at their disposal; but on the whole the informa- 
tion has been intelligently and correctly given, and the contours 
have “joined ” on the edges of sections in a manner that is surprising, 
considering the inexperience of many of the surveyors. 

15. As a recognition of the work done by the Officers engaged in 
the survey, the Society has had the various reports examined, and a 
certificate will be issued to each Officer, signed by the President, 
who throughout has taken the greatest interest in the work. 

16. The maps will now be used for the minor war-game, at the 
Westminster Town Hall, and may be borrowed by subscribing batta- 
lions for kriegs-spiel at their own headquarters, on application to the 
Honorary Secretary. 


7s 
Home District TacTicaAt AND WAR-GAME Socrety. 


Before the commencement of the next Kriegs-Spiel Season, it is proposed to pre- 
pare a new set of Maps for the minor War-Game, in place of those hitherto used, 
which were kindly lent by Col. Russell, of the Inns of Court R.V.C. 

The Maps to be prepared are the 25°33 inch Ordnance Maps of the Country 
‘ound Godstone and Oxted, which is close to the line to be occupied by the majority 
of the London Volunteers on mobilization. 

The assistance of Members of the Society and Officers of Subscribing Corps is 
requested in the preparation of these Maps. 

A combined Survey will be made, and instruction given on the ground, in Military 
Sketching, Reconnaissance, and Contouring. 

A small section of country will be assigned to each Officer, or if desired, a number 
of adjoining sections will be assigned to a Battalion. 

A definite Schedule of the information required will be furnished to each Officer, 
which must be returned to Col. Haddan, 66, Sumner Street, Southwark, S.E., by 
August the 31st, to whom also the addresses of Officers proposing to participate in 
the work should be sent immediately. 

Each Section will be calculated to contain about 2 days’ work. 

Commanding Officers are requested to give publicity to this Scheme in their 
Orders, so that all Officers may have due notice. 

By order of the Committee, 
E. SATTERTHWAITE, Major, 
20, Throgmorton Street, Z.C. Assistant Secretary. 
7th May, 1891. 





Home Districr Tacticat Society Survey, 1891. 


1. The Survey is to be made with a view to working up the 25°33” Ordnance 
Maps for the purpose of the Minor War-Game. 

‘The information required will be suitable to this end, and will not comprise all 
that is required for a regular Military Survey. 

The Maps to be used will be the 6” Ordnance, and the results will be transferred 
to the 25°33” by the Staff of the Society. Contours to be at 20’ Vertical Interval. 
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2. The Country chosen is that bounded on the North by the Chalk Hills South- 
East of Caterham. 

If the present Survey is successful, an extension of the Map can easily be made 
next summer. 

3. Each Officer will receive a Section of Country to survey; there will be no 
objection to his obtaining the assistance of other Officers or N. C. Officers of his 
Battalion. 

Each 8 or 4 Sections will be grouped under oxe Instructor, who will arrange with 
the Officers under him to meet on the ground. 

4, The Instructor’s duty will be to explain technical terms and conventional 
signs, and generally to put the Officers into the way of rendering the information 
required. 

Phe operation of Contouring, either with the Clinometer or Aneroid, will form 
a principal part of the work required. 

5. Great care must be taken that no damage is done to crops. 

6. Each Report will be signed by the Officer making it, and forwarded with the 


AND WAR-GAME SOCIETY IN. THE SUMMER OF 1891. 


Map to his Instructor, who will see that all the Reports of the Officers of his group 
are collected and forwarded to Col. Haddan, 66, Sumner Street, ae ee 9 by 
August 30th. 

7. Railway Station for Group A (Sections 1, 6, 10, 11) Caterham. 

oe - » 2,3, 7,12), Caterham. 

C( 4, «64, 5, 8, 9, 18, 14), Godstone. 
D(,, ~=15, 16, 17), Oxted. 
* - 5 f( 4, 18,19, 20, 21), Oxted. 
F( 4, 22), Oxted. 


DETAIL OF INFORMATION REQUIRED. 

1. Contours. 

These will be marked on the map (enclosed) in red ink at 20 feet vertical 
intervals. 

The 100 feet contours will be found marked already (4 contours must therefore 
be marked between each) certain Benchmarks along roads and at certain other 
points will also be found marked ‘241, 4322, and A417. These heights have been 
underlined and marked as above- 


2. Roads. 


Information as to each road in a section (including the Boundary Road) should 
be given as under :— 


. The road leads from —Miles to —Miles. 

. Metalled or not; materials for repairs. 

. Average and minimum width. 

. Details of any defile, hollow road, or embankment. 

. Fences (see 5). 

. Details of bridges and culverts over or under which the road passes. 

. Anything that may tend to retard the usual rate of marching, such as 
steep grades, bad state of repair, &c. 


QeSagh 


3. Paths. 
A, From —Miles to —Miles. 
B. Nature of soil. 

C. Nature of gates, stiles, &c. 
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4. Villages. 
A. Name, 
B. Material of houses. 
C. If suitable for defence. 
D. Ifcommanded from neighbouring positions ; if screened from distant 
Artillery fire. 
E. Materials for strengthening defences. 
F, Buildings suitable for keep. 
G. Water supply. 
H. Surrounding fences and walls. 
J. Approximate population; useful Stores; farms or trades. 


5. Fences and Walls. 
A. Height. 
B. Ditches, average depth: which side of hedge. 
C. Suitability for defence. 
D. Gates to be marked on map thus |-|[—. 
E. Average character of hedgerow trees. 
6. Woods. 
A, Average height, frequency, and nature of trees. 
B. Density or otherwise of undergrowth as affecting tlie passage of all arms. 
C. Paths or streams traversing. 
D. Defensibility of edges and Boundary fences. 
E. Field of fire from edges. 
7. Railways. 
A. Single or double. 
B. Cutting or embankment. 
C. Stores of fuel or plant. 





8. Streams. 
A. Width and depth. 
B. Nature of adjoining country, if marshy, &c. 
C. Liability to floods. 
D. Watering places. 
9. The Country. 
A. Marshy, dry, wooded, or open. 
B. Arable or grass to be written across each field on the map. 
C. Any details as to the view to be obtained from any commanding points, 
especially as to the possibility of seeing troops marching along the 
roads, whether within or without the section. 


Further information can be obtained from— 


Col. Haddan, 66, Sumner Street, Southwark, S.E., 
or Major Satterthwaite, 30, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





Dali Mee 
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FOREIGN SECTION. 





Tuts portion of the Number, hitherto the Occasional Notes, has 
now become the Foreign Section, and is reserved for articles, either 
original or compiled, on professional subjects connected with Foreign 
Naval and Military matters; also for notices of Professional Books, 
either Foreign or English. 

The Council of the Institution wish that this section shall be 
developed still further, and I have undertaken to continue my Editor- 
sbip during the current year, with a view of aiding them in carrying 
out this work. It seems to me possible to make this section, 
and consequently the Journal, the means of keeping our Members 
acquainted with all naval and military progress abroad pafi passu 
with that progress; and I shall be glad to receive from members of 
both Services, including in the latter those of the Auxiliary Forces, 
suggestions, information, or offers of assistance. 

It is desirable, further, that I should state that, as regards editing 
the Naval matter in the Section, I shall have the aid of Naval Officers, 
thoroughly competent to give good advice and to pronounce sound 
opinions. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that, as the change from a 
quarterly to a monthly issue has been made in order to ensure the 
more prompt publication of the Lectures after their delivery than has 
hitherto been the case, the Foreign Section will, as a rule, be re- 
stricted in extent during the Lecture season in the first half of the 
year, and will be prominent in the second half. 

It is requested that communications and books for review (the 
latter under cover to the Librarian) may be addressed to me at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard, London, S.W. 

LONSDALE HALE, 
Colonel R.E. ret. 
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THE NAVAL SCHOOLS OF THE CHIEF CONTINENTAL 
POWERS. 


Compiled by Captain W. Tentson, the Manchester Regiment, from 
papers in the *‘ Rivista Marittima,” by lst class Commissary DANTE 
PARENTI. 

France. 


Tue Naval School of France is established in the roads of Brest, on 
board the “ Borda,” to which are attached the corvette “Janus,” and 
the transport ‘“ Allier,” under the authority and supervision of the 
Maritime Prefect. neh 

The couree of instruction lasts two years, at the end of which time 
the students, if successful, obtain the rank of “ Aspirants de 2me 
Classe.” 

Maintenance and Outfit—A student has to pay 700 fr. per annum 
for his maintenance and 1,000 fr. for outfit, and if obliged to repeat a 
year’s course, must pay a supplementary sum for outfit, fixed by the 
School authorities. ; 

The fees for maintenance are paid quarterly, in advance, either 
to the departmental receivers, or to the treasury in Paris. 

There are, however, exemptions made in certain cases, when the 
whole amount, or half the amount, either for maintenance or for out- 
fit, may be remitted. 

Eyery student must pay to the Paymaster of the School the follow- 
ing sums on admission :—If he has obtained no exemption from the 
costs of outfit, 800 fr. for the Ist year, and 200 fr. at the beginning ot 
the 2nd year. 

If he has obtained a remission of half the costs of outfit, 430 fr. 
for the 1st year, 130 fr. at the beginning of the 2nd year. If he has 
obtained entire exemption from these fees, 60 fr. for the lst year, and 
60 fr. for the 2nd year. In addition to this, every student must pay 
15 fr. into a common fund (for repairs, &c.). All are forbidden to 
have money or valuables. 

Conditions of Admission.—The candidates must send in their appli- 
cations for admission between the Ist and 25th April, to the Pre- 
fecture of the Department wherein reside their family or tutor. 
Candidates must certify (a) that they are Frenchmen, or belong to 
one of the categories provided for by the Laws of 16th December, 
1874, 14th February, 1882, and 28th June, 1883 (these laws refer 
to foreigners who have been naturalised French subjects, &c.) ; 
(b) that they are over 14 and under 18 years of age before the 
Ist January of the year of application. No exceptions are allowed 
as to age. 
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Candidates must send in the following documents :— 

(a.) Birth certificate, certified by a magistrate or justice of the 
peace. ; 

(b.) Certificate of French citizenship, or equivalent document, in 
accordance with the above-named laws. 

(c.) Certificate of recent vaccination. 

(d.) A stamped bill for the amount due in payment for fees of 
maintenance and outfit. 

(e.) Certified statement of previous studies. 

In every instance, the reason for demanding gratuitous maintenance 
or outfit, either wholly or in part, together with all the pleas for the 
concession of this benefit, must be specified. 

Entrance Examination—The examination for admission is com- 
petitive, and takes place simultaneously in Paris and other maritime 
centres. 

A Rear-Admiral or Captain nominated by the Minister of Marine 
is president of the Board, and supervises the examination. The exa- 
mination is both written and oral. The Board consists of four 
members, two for literature, and two for sciences. 

Medical Examination.—Candidates must undergo a medical exami- 
nation, which takes place at each centre of examination. The Board 
consists of a superior marine official as president, a Lieuterfant and 
two Medical Officers as members. 

The sight tests are particularly severe, and are as follows :— 

1. To read at a distance of 2 metres with either eye letters No. 15, 
black on white, Snellen’s scale, lighted by a light placed at 50 centi- 
metres’ distance from the letters. j 

2. A repetition of the first test, with the atmosphere partially illa- 
minated by means of a special apparatus. 

3. Selection of colours. 

Written and Oral EBxaminations.—The written examinations take 
place simultaneously in the named localities during the first three 
days of June. The candidates must assemble at the locality they 
have selected, without further intimation. They are called up in 
alphabetical order and placed at a distance of 1, metres from each 
other, and in such a manner that no communication may pass between 
them. 

The examination papers are sent out from the Ministry, and must 
be opened on the days indicated :— 

lst day.—? a.m. Arithmetic and Algebra, 34 hours. 

2 p.M. Drawing, 1 hour. English Composition (without dictionary), 
1 hour. 

2nd day.—In the morning, French Composition, 2} hours. 

2 p.m. Descriptive Geometry, 1} hours, Half hour’s rest. Trigo- 
nometry, 1 hour. 

3rd day.—Plane and Solid Geometry, and Analytical Geometry, 
34 hours. 

The written papers are corrected by the Board in Paris. The Board 
select the candidates who have qualified, and who may present them- 
selves for oral examination. 
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These oral examinations are divided as follows :— 

(a.) English, History and Geography. 

(b.) French and Latin. 

(c.) Plane and Solid Geometry, Descriptive and Analytical 
Geometry, Physics and Chemistry. 

(d.) Arithmetic, Algebra and Trigonometry; and they begin in 
Paris on the lst or 2nd July, and in the other centres in succession, 
wherever candidates present themselves in sufficient numbers. 
(Should the number be insufficient in any locality, the examination 
does not take place there, but the candidates are directed to present 
themselves at some other centre.) 

The examinations are public. 

The course of instruction begins on the lst October, and the candi- 
dates who have been declared successful must present themselves at 
Brest on the 50th September, where they have to undergo a second 
medical examination under the presidency of the Commandant of the 
Naval School. 


Schedule of Studies for Final Examination. 


Arithmetic in its entirety, Algebra, and Elementary Geometry. i 

Descriptive Geometry, as far as the plane section of a cone and 
cylinder; Analytical Geometry, and Rectilinear Trigonometry. 

The use of the Tables and Solution of Triangles. 

Physics. 

Organic Chemistry. 

Greek and Roman History ; Medieval and Modern History. 

Geography (special knowledge of Central Europe, and particularly 
French Geography). 

French, English, Italian, Latin. ; 

A knowledge of German gives a claim for preference, and so also 
does a certificate of higher education, such as a diploma in Litera- 
ture, &. 

The candidates are classified according to the points obtained in 
the written examination, to which are added the points obtained in 
the oral examination after multiplication by the following coeffi- 
cients :— 

French 6, Latin 7, English 5, History 6, Geography 4, Arith- 
metic 6, Algebra 10, Trigonometry 5, Geometry 8, Physics 7, 
Chemistry 6. 

About 90 students are annually admitted into the Naval School. 

The Staff of the School consists of :— 


1 Post-Captain—Commandant, 
1 Captain—Second in Command, 

9 Lieutenants—Professors, 

2 Chief Engineers—Professors, 

1 Administrative Official—Treasurer, 
1 Chief Medical Officer, 

2 Medical Officers of 2nd Class, 
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1 Purser, 
10 Civilian Professors, 
112 Mates, Quartermasters, &c.—Instructors, 
31 Servants, cooks, barbers, &c., 


and a complement of 110 sailors. 

The Professors—The military Professors of Sciences receive a salary 
of 5,000 fr., which is increased to 6,000 after 3 years’, and to 7,000 
after 6 years’ service. 

Those who have charge of the practical work receive 814 fr. per 
annum in addition to their ordinary pay. 

All the officials hold their appointment for 4 years, which term 
can, however, be extended. The civilian Professors are divided into 
three classes, their salary varying according to the class to which they 
belong, the maximum being 6,745 fr. after 20 years’ service, the 
minimum 3,675 fr. 

The Commandant is the Chief Director of Studies; he is President 
of the Council of Instruction, and of the Council of Administration 
in the absence of the Maritime Prefect. 

The Second in Command takes the place of the Commandant 
during his absence, and has authority not only over the Officers of 
the Staff, but also over the Professors and civilians attached«to the 
School. He is a member of the Councils of Instruction and Admin- 
istration. 

Each Lieutenant has charge of one subject of instruction, the 
senior taking the place of the Second in Command during his 
absence. 

Four Lieutenants discharge the duties of Captains of companies ; 
whilst all the Lieutenants, with the exception of the senior, take their 
turn as Officers of the watch. 

The Principal Medical Officer with his two assistants has charge of 
all sanitary measures. A dentist attendson board every Wednesday. 

There are four distinct Councils :— 


1. The Council of Instruction. 

2. The Council of Administration. 

3. The Council of Promotion. 

4, The Council “ De Perfectionnement.” 


The first, examines all questions relative to instruction, supervises 
the studies, examines the instruments, the journals, the publications, 
&c., in fact everything that relates to the studies of the pupils. 

The second, has charge of everything relating to the administration 
and finances of the School. 

The third, of all matters concerning the promotion of the personnel 
on board the ‘‘ Borda” and the “ Janus” and “ Allier.” 

The fourth, of all matters of greater importance, as the modification 
of the courses of study ; and regulates the distribution of the studies, 
and arranges the programmes of the entrance examinations. 

The students are divided into two sections, the senior division con- 
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sisting of those in their second year, the junior of those in their first 
year. Each division is subdivided into two squads or companies. 
The students who are distinguished for good conduct and have 
obtained the first ten places in their studies obtain the title of 
“ Brigadier ” or “‘ Sous-Brigadier.”’ 

The instruction is divided into three distinct groups: The first 
comprises Literature, History, English, and German; the second the 
Special Sciences, Mechanics, Astronomy, Navigation, Physics, 
Chemistry, &c.; the third is reserved for professional attainments 
such as Seamanship, Engines, Artillery, Naval Construction, Tor- 
pedoes, &e. 

All lectures take place on board ship, with the sole exception of 
the course of Physics and Chemistry, which is held in the Central 
Laboratory of the Arsenal of Brest. 

Carbine exercises on ary land. 

Practical Seamanship on the ships attached to the School. 

At the termination of the yearly examination, one of the attached 
ships is commissioned for a cruise of one month, under the command 
of the Officer in charge of the course of instruction in Seamanship. 
If for a distant cruise, the Commandant of the School goes in chief 
command, together with the Chaplain, the Chief Medical Officer, and 
three Officials or Professors. This takes place usually about the 
20th Jaly. 

The examinations are directed by a Board presided over by the 
Maritime Prefect, and composed of the Commandant, and Examiners 
nominated by the Ministry. The opening day of the examination is 
fixed by the Minister, so that the examinations may end by the 
31st July at latest. They are held on board the School skip; the 
practical work and infantry exercises on dry land. 

The procedure is as follows :— 

1. Questions in English, Analysis and Mechanics, Astronomy and 
Navigation, Physics and Chemistry, Naval Architecture, Machinery, 
and Torpedoes. 

2. French Composition, and questions on Literature and History. 

3. The Judging of the Drawings done during the year. 

4, Nautical Calculations and Observations. 

5. Questions on Seamanship, Artillery, and Infantry. 

The students in each division are divided into 7 groups each of 
13 or 15; they undergo the same examinations on the same day, only 
one trial being aliowed. 

The examinations last 7 days for all divisions, except that in 
Seamanship, which, being theoretical and practical, lasts 14 days. 
The Examiner sets the questions and marks the papers, and the 
Professor of the subject under examination, although present, cannot 
interfere in any way either as regards the questions or the marks 
adjudged. 

Prizes.—Since the foundation of the School, the three students at 
the top of the list in the final classification have received the follow- 
ing prizes, viz.: a gold watch, a sextant, and a telescope; whilst 
those of the senior division who distinguish themselves in practical 
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work receive prizes consisting of revolvers, binoculars, &c. At the 
end of the final examination the students go on leave whilst awaiting 
their appointment as “ Aspirants de 2me Classe.” As soon as they 
obtain their commission they have to embark on the training ship 
“Tphigénie ” for a ten months’ cruise. 

Interior Economy of the “ Borda.”—All cases of sickness are treated 
in the infirmary on board. 

Very serious cases, however, are removed to the Naval Hospital, 
notification being sent to the parents. 

The students are permitted to smoke during the hours of recrea- 
tion. 

The code of punishments is as follows :— 


1. Reprimand. 

2. Punishment drill during recreation hours. 

3. Confinement in the guard room (up to 10 days). 
4. Imprisonment (5 days). 

5. Cells. 

6. Dismissal or expulsion. 


Each of these punishments carries a certain number of bad marks, 
which, when they amount to 200 in a quarter, may lead to dismissal. 
The bad marks are— 


For reprimand, 2. 

For reprimand from Second in Command, 3. 

For vunishment drill, 3, with an additional 2 for each successive 
day of punishment. 

For guard room, 8, with an additional 3 for each successive day. 

For simple imprisonment, 24, with an additional 6 for each suc- 
cessive day. 

For close imprisonment, 56, with an additional 10 for each succes- 
sive day. 


In addition to these punishments, 24 bad marks deprive a student 
of the privilege of leave of absence. 

“ Brigadiers”’ and other selected students punished with imprison- 
ment lose their distinguishing badges for three months. 

Other Schools.—‘ Ecole d’Application du Génie Maritime ” in Paris : 
Students are selected from youths who have passed at least two years 
in the “Ecole Politechnique,” which is a military school under the 
control of the Minister for War. The number admitted is deter- 
mined by the Minister according to requirements. Besides the actual 
pupils, a certain number of French and foreign youths are permitted, 
with the Minister’s sanction, to attend the technical lectures only; 
but cannot have access to the documents and archives of the School. 
The examination takes place yearly in Paris, on 1st October, befcre 
a Board presided over by the Director of the School. The course 
— two years, beginning on Ist November and ending on 30th 

une. 
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The hours are from 8.30 to 10.30 a.m., and 12 noon to 5 p.m.; the 
students must attend all lectures, &c.; the subjects of study are 
Naval Construction, Resistance of Materials, Naval Architecture, 
Machinery, Technology, Naval Artillery, Processes in use for obvi- 
ating the Errors of the Compass, Accounts, English, &c., &c. 

There is also a Torpedo School and a School of Gunnery at 
Toulon, a School for Machinists at Brest, a School of Medicine, 
and a School of Pilotage. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF RECRUITMENT, CONDITIONS, 
AND DURATION OF SERVICE IN THE GERMAN NAVY. 


Compiled by Captain H. W. L. Hotmay, R.M.L.I. 


Recruits for the personnel of the German Navy are obtained from 
the following sources :— : 

(a.) Boys entered for a period of twelve years’ service and who 
are trained to furnish petty and warrant officers for the executive 
duties on board men-of-war. 

(b.) Men entitled to do one year’s military service, called one 
year’s volunteers. 

(c.) Men drawn from the seafaring population, who do three years’ 
active service, called three years’ volunteers. 

(d.) Men from the country population, who do an additional year’s 
active service to learn nautical duties and who are called four years’ 
volunteers. 

Before treating of the conditions of entry and service of the above 
categories, it will be necessary to give a short account of the naval 
establishments on shore, where the men are trained, and where they 
return on paying off. 


Tue LAND SEcTIONS OF THE Navy. 


(a.) The two seamen divisions. 

(b.) The two workmen divisions. 

(c.) The two sea or marine battalions. 
(d.) The seamen-artillery divisions. 
(e.) 
(f-) 


. 


The torpedo divisions. 
The ships’ boys division. 


(a.) The Seamen Divisions. 


The Ist seamen division is in the Baltic district command at Kiel 

The 2nd is in the North Sea district command at Wilhelmshaven. 

1. The object of the seamen divisions is to form a depdét, from 
which the nautical personnel for manning the ships is drawn, and to 
which it returns on paying off. 

2. Each of the two seamen divisions is divided into two sections, 
and each of these into two reserve or depét companies. If the 
number of men in one of these companies exceeds 250, a branch 
company is formed while this state of affairs lasts. 

3. The strength of the seamen divisions is based on the peace 
VOL. XXXVI. E 
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establishment. Each of the two divisions is made up of men who 
perform the purely nautical duties of ships, such as taking the helm, 
boat work ; quartermasters, gunners’ mates, &c., &c., and ships’ 
stewards. 

Midshipmen and Naval Cadets belong to the establishment of the 
ist seamen division. 

The Officer Commanding divides the men as evenly as is practic- 
able among the companies, so that each of them shall consist of men 
recruited in different years, and of each of the categories of the 
supply. 

4, Apart from their other divisions the companies are also split up 
into skeleton or nucleus crews, so that for every ship they would have 
to man in case of mobilization, or if their strength is not sufficient 
for this, at least for those ships which would have to be got ready 
first, there is laid down on paper a nucleus or skeleton crew, which 
is ready to undertake at once the most important duties on board. 
The men must always know for what ships they are told off. 

5. The training in the seamen divisions is first of all directed 
towards giving each man the ordinary military training in rifle drill 
and general service instruction, and then in making him acquainted 
with life on board a man-of-war. In the latter respect, the necessary 
applications have to be made to the superintending naval authority 
of the district. 

6. The training of the men remaining on shore has to go on con- 
tinuously, and as few men as possible are to be taken from it for 
fatigues, &c. Rifle drill must be carried on repeatedly throughout 
the whole year, as one of the most important means to discipline. 
Gymnastics and service instruction generally go on at the same time. 
Rifle-shooting and swimming can be improved on shore better than 
afloat. Alongside the above, rowing, boat sailing, knotting and 
splicing, sail-making, signalling, aiming drill, revolver practice, &c., 
have to be done. 

7. The men adapted to particular branches of ‘service have to be 
selected and trained on board a drill-ship or school. The divisional 
schools offer a means for this. 

8. The one year’s volunteers who seem fitted for the position of 
Officers or petty officers on the unattached list must be carefully 
trained for it; and the opportunity for exercising them in giving 
words of command and conducting themselves as superiors will be 
found on shore. 

The four years’ volunteers from the country population, on the 
completion of their one year’s military training, must as a rule receive 
a year’s instruction on board a drill-ship for volunteers. If they 
cannot be so appointed on the completion of their military training, 
they must be sent to the guard-ship for their preparatory nautical 
training. The same course must be pursued with men from the sea- 
faring or half-seafaring population, if they have not a sufficient 
sailor-like training, as far as the circumstances of the establishment 
of the drill-ships will allow. 
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(b.) The Workmen Divisions. 


1. The object of the workmen divisions is to train the personnel 
named below under Section 3; they are a depdt from which this 
part of the personnel for manning the ships is drawn, and to which 
it returns on paying off. 

In case of necessity they have to supplement the labour power of 
the dockyards. 

As with the seamen divisions, the first of these divisions belongs to 
the Baltic, the second to the North Sea district. 

2. Each of the two workmen divisions is split up into five depdt 
companies, numbered 1 to 5. If the numbers of any company exceed 
250, a branch company is formed, which keeps the number of its 
parent company. 

3. The strength of the workmen divisions is based on the peace 
footing. 

The lst company is divided into an engineer section and an 
accountant section. 

The engineer section is composed of the engineer staff. 

An engineer of over eight years’ seniority, or a senior one under 
eight years, conducts and looks after the military-technical tfaining 
of the engineer section. The accountant section comprises the junior 
branches of the Paymaster’s department who rank with seamen, 
leading seamen, &c. A Paymaster of either over or under eight 
years’ seniority conducts and looks after the departmental training 
of the accountant section. 

The 2nd and 3rd companies are composed of firemen and stokers. 

The 3rd company has also carpenter’s crews, sail-makers, painters, 
coopers, shoemakers, tailors, &c. 

The 4th company is formed of writers, storekeepers, sick-berth 
stewards, gunsmiths, bakers, &c. 

The 5th company is formed of carpenters, &c., like No. 3. 

4. In the workmen divisions also, efforts must be made to maintain 
combinations, to form skeleton crews for ships, and to make them 
acquainted with their respective ships and engines. 

5. Rifle drill, gymnastics, and general service instruction form the 
basis here also on which the technical training is grounded. These 
exercises must be repeated from time to time. 

Endeavours must be made that every man on shore learns to swim, 
and goes through an annual course of musketry. 


(c.) The Two Sea or Marine Battalions. 


These battalions are for the defence of the naval ports and also 
form part of the crew in ships. 

Each battalion has four companies. The Ist battalion is quartered 
at Kiel, the 2nd at Wilhelmshaven. 
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(d.) The Seamen Artillery Divisions. 


The seamen artillery divisions are for manning the coast artillery 

and torpedo batteries, and for laying down mines and making booms. 
The 1st division is divided into four companies, the 2nd and 3rd 

into three each. 


(e.) The Torpedo Divisions. 


The object of the torpedo divisions is to train the personnel 
intended for service in connection with torpedoes and mining. 
They form the depdt from which— 


(a.) The entire crews of torpedo-boats, 
(b.) The personnel for working the torpedo fittings and mining 
arrangements on men-o’-war, 


is drawn, on named ships being commissioned, and to which they 
return on paying off. 

They have to supply, besides, sufficient military under-personnel 
for the torpedo depét and the torpedo departments of the dockyards. 

Each of the two divisions is divided into two depdt companies. If 
the strength of either of these exceeds 250, a branch company is 
formed for the time being. 

Each of the two torpedo divisions contains— 


Boatswains’ mates, artificers, quartermasters, stokers, seamen, 
&c., for torpedo duties. 


For such part of their theoretical training as cannot take place in 
the schools of the torpedo divisions, the men are appointed to the 
schools of the seamen and workmen divisions, or to the schools for 
warrant officers. 

The one year’s volunteers who are suitable for the list of un- 
attached officers or petty officers are to be carefully trained for it. 


(f.) The Ships’ Boys Division. 


1. The object of the ships’ boys division is to train up seamen and 
petty Officers for the Imperial Navy. 

2. Training as ship’s boy lasts three years. 

During this period the boys are not regarded as belonging ‘to the 
military forces of the land, but as pupils. At the end of the third 
year (with the exception named in Section 4) they are sworn in and 
are under military law. 

3. At the end of three years the boys if they have acquired suffi- 
cient nautical training, are transferred as seamen or leading seamen, 
to the seamen divisions. 

Further promotion depends on the conduct and qualifications of 
each one, as well as on the fulfilment of the regulated requirements. 
4. In the existence of particular circumstances a boy who after 
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three years’ training, is not fit to be made a seaman, may be allowed 
to remain another year as ship’s boy, with the consent of the Com- 
mander of the naval station. 

Whoever wants to join the ships’ boys division must report himself 
personally at the headquarters of the Landwehr battalion of his 
home or, if possible, at the headquarters of the ships’ boys division at 
Friedrichsort, near Kiel. 

At the same time the following papers must be produced :— 


(a.) Certificate of birth. 
(o.) Written consent of father or guardian, attested at the local 
police office. 


An examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic follows, 
together with a medical examination. As soon as both these examin- 
ations are satisfactorily completed and the boy seems suitable for 
entry into the ships’ boys division, the headquarters of the Landwehr 
district send, on the 1st of the month following the examination, the 
undermentioned papers to the ships’ boys division at Friedrichs- 
ort :— 


(a.) The certificates mentioned above. 

(b.) The certificate of the military surgeon who makes the medical 
examination, in accordance with the requirements mentioned 
hereafter, approved by the Commander of the Landwehr 
district. 

(c.) The examination certificate of the boy in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 





1. The boy must be usually 15—16 years old, and only in cases of 
great bodily strength may he be entered at 14 as an exceptional case. 
The limits are, that a boy must have completed his 14th year on the 
1st April of the year of entry and must not have completed his 17th 
year on the same date. 

2. The boy must be thoroughly healthy, strongly built in propor- 
tion to his age, free from bodily defects and apparent tendency to 
chronic disease, good eyesight (no colour-blindness), good hearing, 
free from stuttering. 

Under 144, the candidate must be at least 4 feet 5} inches in 
height, with a chest measurement of at least 271 inches; over 15, a 
minimum height of 4 feet 63 inches, and a chest measurement of at 
least 28% inches with the lungs empty. Between 144 and 15, the 
nearer the boy is to the latter age the nearer his height and chest 
measurement must be to those required for that age. 

3. The boy must write legibly and fairly correctly, read without 
difficulty, and be able to do the first four rules of arithmetic. 

4. On arrival at the place of enlistment, the boy has to pledge 
himself to a three or, if necessary, four years’ training period and to 
nine years’ service in the Imperial Navy at the end of it. 

This completes the description of what the Germans term “ Land 
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sections of the Navy.” Under heading (/) we have briefly described 
the conditions of entry and duration of service of the ships’ boys, the 
first category of the supply of men for the German Navy, so we can 
at once proceed to the other categories. 


Tue One Year’s SERVICE VOLUNTEERS. 
General Observations. 


1. Young men of the country population who are in possession of a 
certificate authorizing them to do one year’s voluntary service may 
be enlisted into the sea or marine battalions, the seamen artillery 
divisions, and if they are shipwrights by profession, into the crafts- 
men sections of the workmen divisions. ‘They are bound to clothe, 
fit themselves out, and keep themselves. As far as the interests of 
the Service will allow, opportunities may be given to them to improve 
themselves in their own trade. For this purpose their training in 
garrison duty may be made easier. 

2. Young men, sailors by profession, who have the certificate 
authorizing them to do one year’s voluntary service, or those who 
have passed the examination for mate, may be entered into the seh- 
men divisions as one year’s volunteers. 

3. Young men in possession of the certificate authorizing them to 
do one year’s voluntary service, may be entered into the engineer 
sections of the workmen divisions if they have either— 


(a.) A certificate of capability as engineer of the Ist, 2nd, or 3rd 
class on board German ocean-going steamers ; or, 

(b.) Certificates of having done over nine months’ practical work 
in the construction of ships’ engines and over three months’ 
employment as an assistant with an engine in work; or 

(c.) If they have done at least a year as engineer or assistant 
engineer on board sea or river steamers and can show good 
certificates of having done so. 


4, The men mentioned under headings 2 and 3 are not bound to 
clothe and feed themselves. 

5. All one year’s volunteers, as far as they seem suited by their 
general education and service utility, are to be trained to become 
petty or warrant officers, or Officers on the unattached list of the sea 
battalions, of the seamen artillery, or of the corps of naval engineers. 
The respective Commanding Officers are responsible that the necessary 
steps are taken in this direction. The station Commanders must also 
help by making inspections. 

6. The entry of one year’s volunteers who clothe and feed them- 
selves is not limited as to number in any of the naval sections. 

7. The entry of one year’s volunteers takes place on the Ist 
February, 1st April, lst July, and 1st October for the seamen 
divisions; lst February and lst October for the workmen divisions ; 
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1st April and 1st October for the sea battalions and seamen artillery 
divisions, 

The notification of their being required for one year’s voluntary 
service may either be made on one of the above-named days or in the 
course of the following three months. 

§. On the notification that they are required for service, they have 
to produce either the mate’s certificate and a magistrate’s certificate 
as to conduct, or the permit for one year’s service ard a magistrate’s 
certificate as to conduct since the permit was granted. 

9. One year’s volunteers in the sea battalions and seamen artillery 
divisions are as a rule not to be sent on board ship as part of the 
crew in peace-time against their wish, nor are they to be transferred 
from one garrison to another. 

10. Medical men can either do their service like other one year’s 
volunteers in the sea battalions or seamen artillery divisions, or 
follow the course laid down for entry into the medical branch. 


The Training of the One Year’s Volunteers in the Seamen Divisions. 


1. The Commanders of the seamen divisions have to decide whether 
the one year’s volunteers assigned to their commands are,to be sent 
to gunnery ships, training-ships, or ships of the evolutionary squadron, 
or how the training of each individual may be best furthered in 
accordance with his qualifications. 

The attendance of one year’s volunteers in the seamen divisions at 
the naval schools is only so far permissible as their training for war 
service, which must come first and foremost, leaves time for. 

2. After a period of six months’ service, one year’s seamen who are 
worthy of selection to qualify themselves for Reserve Officers, may 
be promoted to leading seamen in addition to the establishment, but 
without the higher rate of pay. As far as practicable, their further 
training for the rank of Reserve Officers is to be placed in the hands 
of specially appointed Officers. 

3. Before the disembarkation of such one year’s volunteers their 
qualifications and conduct are to be entered in detail in their conduct 
book, and the Captain of the ship is to make a note to the effect, in 
case he considers the man in question suitable for entry into the list 
of unattached Officers later on. 

4, Before the expiry of the year of service those who have been 
made leading seamen are subjected to a theoretical and practical 
examination. This examination is held by a Committee and includes, 
besides the general duties appertaining to the rank and calling of an 
Officer, those particular ones that fall to the share of a Sub-Lieu- 
tenant. 

5. Those who pass the examination are promoted to petty officers 
and dismissed, provided by the Commander of the seamen division 
with a certificate setting forth their qualifications for Sub-Lieutenant 
in the Reserve, as far as their general education renders them suitable 
for it. 
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If the candidate fails in the examination owing to want of nautical 
knowledge, he may be given a qualification certificate for the seamen 
artillery, if otherwise fully suitable. 

Should he not be quite up to the necessary requirements for this, 
he may be given a certificate of qualification as Reserve warrant or 
petty officer. The qualification certificate is to be given to would- 
be Reserve Officers on their discharge. 

6. Those one year’s volunteers who have qualified as Reserve petty 
officers may be promoted to leading seamen on the day of their dis- 
charge from active service. 

7. Any further modifications concern the Commanders of the sea- 
men divisions. 


Training of the One Year’s Volunteers at the Workmen Divisions. 


1. One year’s volunteers may be entered in the engineer sections as 
engine-room artificers (5th class). The entry of one year’s volunteers 
as stokers is not allowed. 

2. The Commanders of the workmen divisions must so direct the 
training of the one year’s service engine-room artificers (5th class) 
that, as far as possible, petty officers, warrant officers, or assistant- 
engineers on the unattached list are obtained from them. 

3. Those one year’s volunteers who, from their general and technical 
education, justify the supposition that they will obtain the qualifica- 
tion for assistant-engineer may be promoted after six months’ service 
to engine-room artificers (4th class), and do duty as engine-room 
artificers (3rd class). If they have obtained a good certificate of service 
and have shown by a theoretical and practical examination, held by a 
mixed Board of naval Officers and engineers, that in regard to 
military duties and the general duties of the rank and calling of 
naval engineer they are fit for that position, they receive on their 
discharge a certificate of qualification and at the same time promotion 
to petty officer. 

All further modifications concern the Commanders of the workmen 
divisions. 

4. Professional shipwrights who are entered in the craftsmen 
sections as one year’s volunteers are appointed to a dockyard as soon 
as their military training is ended. The Commanders of the naval 
stations decide as to the admissibility of any further possible pro- 
motion for them. 


The Training of the One Year's Service Volunteers in the Seamen 
Artillery Divisions. 


1. The Commanders of the seamen artillery divisions have so to 
direct the training of the one year’s volunteers that petty officers 
and Officers may be gained for the unattached list, who may be use- 
fully employed as artillerymenin the defence of the harbour fortifica- 
tions and in laying mines 
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2. Those one year’s volunteers who justify the supposition that 
they will obtain the qualification for Reserve Officers may be promoted 
after six months’ service to seaman gunner. As far as practicable 
their further training for Reserve Officers is placed in the hands of 
specially appointed Officers. 

3. Before the expiry of their year of service these one year’s 
volunteers are examined theoretically and practically by a Board in 
the general duties of the rank and calling of an Officer, as well as in 
the knowledge and capability required for a Subaltern Officer of the 
seamen artillery. 

4. Those who pass the examination are promoted to petty officers, 
and if suitable as regards their general education, are granted a 
certificate of qualification as Reserve Sub-Lieutenant of the seamen 
artillery by the Commander of the seamen artillery division, and dis- 
charged. 

5. Any further modifications are made by the Inspectors of seamen 
artillery. 


Tue Turee AND Four YEARS’ VOLUNTEERS. 


1. Men of the seafaring population can at any time be entered in 
the seamen divisions as three years’ volunteers. Men of the country 
population can only be entered as musicians or in the Paymaster 
branch as three years’ volunteers at any time. 

Entry of four years’ volunteers takes place annually in the seamen 
divisions on the Ist February and Ist October. Any man wishing to 
enter as a four years’ volunteer must apply by letter to the Com- 
mander of the lst seamen division at Kiel or the 2nd division at 
Wilhelmshaven and enclose :-— 


(a.) A short account of his life. 

(b.) A notification paper, stating that he wishes to do a four years’ 
period of service. 

(c.) All school, education, and other certificates he may have. 


If he has the opportunity, he should report himself personally at 
the above-named headquarters with the papers just mentioned. 

The active period of service of the four years’ volunteers begins to 
reckon from the day of their actual entry into the Service, not from 
the day of their acceptance. They also remain only three instead of 
four years in the Reserve. 

2. In the workmen divisions three years’ volunteers can be entered 
for the engine-room artificers, stokers, artizans, or writers branch. 

For a man to be placed in one of the engine-room sections as a 
three years’ volunteer he must be in possession of either :— 


(a.) A second class certificate as engineer in German ocean-going 
steamer ; or, 

(b.) First or second class certificates of proficiency from certain 
technical schools, together with good certificates of having 

done over one year’s practical apprenticeship in an engine 
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building factory and over a year’s service as engineer or 
assistant engineer with an engine in work, or over two years’ 
practical and successful employment in works for building 
ships’ or other engines ; or, 

(c.) He must pass an entrance examination which comprises, 
expressing his ideas on paper or verbally in fairly good 





German: arithmetic, decimal fractions, solving simple i 
equations ; a knowledge of planimetry and a certain amount ' 


of proficiency in sketching objects. He must also produce 

a certificate of capability as third class engineer in German 

ocean steamers, or of over one year’s active employment as | 
engineer or assistant-engineer on steamers or engines in 
work, and besides that, at least one year’s practical work in 
an engine factory, or over two years’ practical and successful 
employment in a ships’ or other engine building establish- 
ment. 


3. The men coming under the heading of 2, a, if their conduct is 
good and their military training satisfactory, may have their service 
period shortened to a year, and those under 2, 6, to two years under 
like conditions. The Commander of the naval station decides this. 

4, Entries take place annually on Ist February, but exceptionally 
at any time. Notices of entry are to be sent to the headquarters of 
the workmen divisions at Kiel or Wilhelmshaven, and the applicants 
have to send in their certificates by letter or bring them personally. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE SEAMAN PERSONNEL IN THE 
GERMAN NAVY. 


By Freiherr von Mattzann, Commander Imperial German Navy. 
Translated, by permission, {from the ‘ Marine-Rundschau,” by 
Captain H. W. L. Hotmay, R.M.L.I. 


I. Introduction. 


Tue manner of training the naval personnel—Officers included—has 
been subject to many changes, since our Navy received a more lively 
impulse by the formation of the North German Alliance. This is 
most clearly noticeable in that part which I would designate pre- 
paratory training, that is, in the education of the Cadets, Midshipmen, 
ships’ boys, and the sailors who serve voluntarily for four years. In 
the further training which follows after the termination of this 
preparatory schooling for the different branches of the Service, and 
in making whole ships’ companies thoroughly efficient, thé gradual 
change is not less, indeed, but yet not so noticeable in its variations. 
This change in the manner of training is, however, not due to 
blindly groping about in the dark. In the same way that the intro- 
duction of armour, and in connection therewith heavy armour-piercing 
guns, then the invention of torpedoes, torpedo-boats and torpedo- 
armament in ships, has brought about a complete revolution in the 
art of building ships-of-war, so these innovations naturally had as. 
result another method of fighting, and consequently a new method 
of training the personnel. But another sort of seamanship also 
developed therefrom, the more the use of sails as the motive power 
of ships dropped into the background. 

The transition to ships without rigging, which is now on the point 
of being completed, forms as far as can be foreseen, that is to say if 
some new invention does not demand a fresh change, the termination 
of the process of change which has been going on in all that concerns 
men-of-war since the introduction of armour-plating and torpedoes. 

The modern ironclad, the fast cruiser without masts and yards, and 
the torpedo-boat, those are the types of ships according to which we 
must frame the training of our personnel for the future, that is to say, 
as soon as,we have no more ships with masts and yards, 


Il. The Preparatory Training of the Personnel. 


As duty aloft—rendered necessary by our stock of masted ships for 
foreign service—must still for a number of years be taken into con- 
sideration in training, we cannot altogether let instruction in it drop 
in what I have designated above, preparatory training. We are, how- 
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ever, as cannot otherwise be expected in such a stage of transition, 
apparently not quite clear how far to proceed with it. We have gone 
to work most radically with the four years’ service men. The change, 
from the training squadron consisting of full-rigged frigates to the 
evolutionary squadron composed of unrigged ironclads makes a 
complete break ia the principle followed hitherto. 

In the education of Cadets, the five months in the training ship for 
naval Cadets forms the remainder of old-fashioned education in sea- 
manship ; inthe Naval School also, and in the examination, the theory 
of seamanship is required as formerly. 

We have gone to work most conservatively in the training of boys, 
that is, the bringing up of petty officers. Out of three years of 
training, they pass two in ships with masts and yards, over one year 
of which is abroad. 

At first sight there appears to be something inconsistent in this 
diversity. lf, however, from the present manner of training the four 
years’ service men, we draw the necessary conclusions for the method 
of manning the ships, the graduation of the different categories seems 
to me to be thoroughly justified. The more the purely seamanship 
part of the training of the four years’ men remains in the back- 
ground, the less seldom will they choose seafaring as their vocation in 
life at the expiration of their period of service. The Reserve which 
they form will therefore always be the first to be got at in case of 
mobilization. They must consequently form the bulk of the crews of 
the ships to be commissioned: the ironclads, the fast mastless 
cruisers, the despatch vessels. What is then more natural than 
that they should pass their period of service in time of peace where 
they will be employed in war; therefore that training for them aloft 
should be dropped altogether? As long as we employ ships with 
masts and yards on foreign stations, the present method of training 
itself forbids us to send four years’ service men on board them in 
large numbers, and so it results that also in peace-time the crews of 
the ships are divided according to the categories of the supply ; four 
years’ men in ships without rigging, men of the seaman levy in the 
masted cruisers abroad, twelve years’ service men divided among 
both classes of ships. 

Such a division certainly cannot be carried out quite strictly. A 
numerical equalization will always be necessary; the ‘ships without 
rigging must not entirely be left without seamen by profession, who 
are after all the best element for every ship’s company. But from my 
point of view, the mode of manning ships proposed here is not only 
the necessary consequence of the doing away with the training 
squadron, but in it lies the primary justification for the present 
manner of training the four years’ service men, for there is no further 
use for them in a rigged ship. 

The case is different as regards the training of Cadets and twelve 
years’ service men. As long as we have ships with masts and yards, 
both must be capable later on of doing duty in them as Officers or 
petty officers. This forms the standard then of what they have to 
learn. 
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The demands that are made in the present day on the knowledge 
of naval Officers are so manifold that we cannot of necessity let seaman- 
ship of an old-fashioned sort (if I may make use of this expression), take 
up too much space in the training of Cadets, in order that other import- 
ant branches of service shall not suffer. But perhaps we have gone a 
little too far in this direction. According to the present system of 
training, a generation of young Officers will soon have grown up who 
have never seen a sail since they left the ‘‘ Niobe.” Shall we be able 
to trust them to keep watch in a ship with masts and yards? Or 
will masts and yards have already disappeared in all ships, in the year 
1892 when the first batch of young Officers thus trained comes to the 
front? But also in another direction do I see drawbacks in the 
present method. While formerly every Midshipman made a two years’ 
foreign trip, the young men do not now go beyond a few Mediterranean 
ports. I would not underrate what they lose hereby in sailor-like 
knowledge of the world. If one can, in case of necessity, learn every- 
thing about seamanship without having ever even gone out of the 
North and Baltic seas, still no one would recommend such sort 
of bringing up. It would, apart from other drawbacks, certainly 
exercise a narrowing influence on the spirit of the body of Officers. 
Tf a Sub-Lieutenant, who has finished with the Naval School, and a 
boy meet on board the “ Mars,”’ the latter is the more travelled man 
of the two. With the present number of ships on foreign’ stations, 
the opportunity no doubt offers for the young Officer to make up for 
what the Cadet has missed. But with the growth of the list of 
Officers the circumstances will change, the times also are coming 
when with the increased number of Lieutenants, older in years as 
compared to formerly and often married men also, going to sea will 
quite naturally be looked on as a necessary evil. We should there- 
fore exactly in early years, when the mind is more susceptible to all 
influences, bring further to the front this, so to speak, romantic side 
of our profession. The advantage to the purely professional develop- 
ment of the young Officer, as well as to that of his mind and character, 
will not fail to be forthcoming with proper guidance. Whether the 
evil here laid bare is to be remedied by prolonging the Cadets’ cruise, 
or by shipment for one year on board a training ship for Midshipmen, 
before appointment to an ironclad, I will leave undecided. 

In the training of ships’ boys we have left everything up to the 
present as it was before, and that certainly with reason. The limits 
of time of the training, that is its duration, are laid down. The 
youngsters on their entry into the seamen divisions must be so 
developed in body that they can satisfy all demands of the Service. 
They must be entered at the age when they themselves or their 
parents for them decide on the choice of a profession. This gives an 
average age of 19 on appointment as seaman, one of 16 on entry, and 
therefore about a three years’ training time. 

The training aloft fills up this time very well ; sail drill is a healthy 
exercise promoting courage and determination. Life in a sailing 
ship is conducive to the bodily development of the young men; the 
journey to foreign lands brings to many of them the fulfilment of 
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their boyish dreams. In this way we shall soonest succeed in 
educating the twelve years’ service sailors to be a supply for our body 
of petty officers, who enter the seamen divisions sound in body 
and mind, filled with inclination and love for their profession, and 
with a good foundation of discipline and naval knowledge. And that 
is after all everything one can reasonably expect. I would consider 
it a mistake to drop sail drill and to fill up the time with premature 
gun drill and other duty of the modern man-o’-war, or even to dis- 
tribute the youngsters in their last year among the ironclads. Even 
admitted that it is a roundabout way to educate a “‘ modern ” man-o’- 
war’s man by sail drill, if the roundabout way offers me, otherwise, 
advantages, if I have also time to attain my object by it, why should 
not I adopt it? Moreover, a certain degree of training aloft is 
necessary at first for the twelve years’ men. 

We must herewith be warned against one thing. We must not 
think that in the twelve years’ man just transferred to the seamen 
division we have a finished man-o’-war’s man; and one makes a 
still greater mistake in bringing up the boys with this idea. The 
longer it lasts now, as against the altered circumstances of promo- 
tion of former days, till the young twelve years’ service men are 
promoted to be petty officers, the more important it is to impress 
upon them that with their entry into the seamen divisions their 
training time is certainly over, but that they have yet a great deal to 
learn before they are finished man-o’-war’s men. The great care 
bestowed on the education of the youngsters, their, on the average, 
great intelligence, permits their knowledge to reach a certain pitch 
it is true ; however their capability does not always keep pace with it. 
With many this is due to a want of physical power ; on the other hand, 
a simple arithmetical example—to mention one branch of duty only 
—shows that during the one and a half year’s cruise, with perhaps 
about 190 days at sea, not 150 boys can be thoroughly trained in 
steering a ship under sail and under steam. I should doubt, there- 
fore, whether it be right to make a part of the boys at once leading 
seamen, or at least, I would only consider it right in quite a few 
exceptional cases. Carefully led, these young sailors will, for the 
most part, succeed well; and I would recommend keeping back as 
large a number of them yearly as possible. If their promotion to the 
higher grades is delayed thereby, for the above-named reasons it 
does less harm than if they are too soon put into positions to which 
they are not equal. I would only just allude here as to whether the 
introduction of certain increases of pay for length of service is not to 
be recommended, to make the delay less felt and not to keep the 
good elements of their career possibly too remote. For the present, 
promotion is perhaps still good enough for us to lay this on one side. 
But perhaps even now, in place of promotion to leading seaman, the 
grant of leading seaman’s pay to a number of boys of each year, after 
their entry into the seamen divisions, might be recommended. 
Before I leave the theme of the preparatory training of our personnel, 
I should like to go back once more to the four years’ men. 

When the supply of recruits from seafaring men was no longer able 
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to cover the want of sailors, we proceeded to bring in people from the 
country population, and as we reckoned on a year in the necessary 
seamanship training school for learning duty aloft, we added a fourth 
year of service. Now I do not see why, with the discontinuance of 
training aloft, the fourth year of service should not also be dropped. 
So far as I know, we are even now bordering on difficulties in cover- 
ing our want of four years’ volunteers of the wished-for quality. 
But the want of men in the Navy is uumerically so small, as com- 
pared to the Army, that it ought not to be difficult to draw them from 
the recruit supply of the country population. I thoroughly believe 
that with a right conception of the qualifications for selection in the 
levy of these people (who as far as practicable, should be drawn from 
the coast provinces, in order to facilitate quicker calling out for 
mobilization) we should get in them better material than in the four 
years’ volunteers. What the sailor has to learn nowadays for service 
on board an ironclad is not so much that a man taken from the 
country population, who brings with him an average degree of intel- 
ligence and bodily capability, could not familiarize himself with it in 
three years. He must learn to adapt himself to ship life, serve a 
gun, and row a boat. Is so much time necessary for this? To this 
must be added that on every ship there will still be at hand a number 
of men from the supply of sailors by profession, and with the growing 
number of twelve years’ men, and their longer continuation in the 
rating of seamen, an increasing number of this category of the crew. 
We must farther consider that only a portion of the men being 
shipped each year consist of recruits, and that the others are already 
serving their second and third years, so that on the whole the crew 
will certainly be equal to the working of the ship. 

Our engine-room personnel forms a proof of the possibility of 
carrying out my proposal. The most important functions fall to its 
share on board a modern man-o’-war; it is only recruited to a very 
small extent from among stokers of ocean steamers, that is to say, 
from already partly-trained personnel, and yet no one to my know- 
ledge has declared that its period of service is insufficient and 
demanded an extension. That the results must be better with an 
extension of the period of service in all branches, must naturally 
always remain correct, but what I maintain is only that the bulk of 
our men-o’-war’s men have no more to learn, therefore do not require 
a longer period of service, than people of other branches on board 
a man-o’-war, who are also drawn from the country population 
and are without previous training in their duty. For, that the term 
of apprenticeship as black- or lock-smith is a preparatory training for 
work in the boiler or the engines of a modern ship, applies only in a 
very partial way and to single individuals. 

The duty on board a modern man-o’-war will divide itself more 
into the functions of a number of specialists, and the work rendered 
by the remainder of the crew, for which a particular training is only 
necessary to a lesser degree. Also the rest of the seamanship that 1 
required from the lower personnel, and in which I would coun 
steering the ship, heaving the lead, certain boat duties, &c., will 
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become a speciality. This is already the case in merchant-ships; the 
remainder are workmen, who as in every sort of work, certainly pick 
up a number of knacks and acquirements, but who are not sailors in 
the former sense of the word. 

In this manner 1 contemplate filling up our want of men from the 
country population and believe that for this purpose we shall get 
more suitable material by means of conscription than by voluntary 
entry. It is true that our supply of four years’ volunteers only 
barely covers the want, so I see besides in what I have proposed, the 
only means for the undoubtedly necessary increase of our present 


strength. 










































III. Service in the Seamen Divisions, and the Influence of these Divisions 
on the Seamanlike Training of the Personnel. 


Of the categories of the personnel treated of up to now, only the 
four years’ volunteers belong from the beginning to the seamen divi- 
sions. With the training of the cadets, who it is true, belong to the 
establishment of No, 1 Seamen Division, this part of the Navy has 
little or nothing to do; the twelve years’ men are only assigned to the 
divisions at the close of their training period. 

But when we leave the chapter on preparatory training to pass on 
to the training of our seaman personnel in its entirety, we must first 
of all keep in view the service in the seamen divisions. It is true 
most of the subjects of training are connected with duty on board, 
therefore lie outside the scope of duty in the divisions; but also those 
branches of duty are prepared for ashore, and furthermore the threads 
of the complete training concentrate in the seamen divisions. 

The divisions have to look out for the timely appointment of each 
man for training, even when they do not undertake it themselves. 
They must always keep the reservoir full from which the ships draw 
their seamen personnel in sufficient quality and quantity. The ships } 
then take over the further work, the kneading together of the ship’s 
company into a body complete in itself. 

It is well worth our while to dwell a little longer here in order 
that we may figure to ourselves how extensive and many-sided is the 
task allotted to the seamen divisions. 

The divisions are composed of different elements from the very 
manner of the supply. Three years’ and four years’ service men after 
their entry into the Service have first to receive their infantry train- 
ing, ulike for both; but even in this recruit stage the non-seagoing 
people are separated from the remainder of the levy by instruction 
in seamanship, knotting and splicing. In first appointment on board, 
quite different aspects determine the distribution of the two cate- 
gories. Finally, the twelve years’ men first go to the divisions when 
their preparatory training as regards infantry, artillery, and seaman- 
ship is over. But for them other difficulties at once arise at the 
divisions. These future petty officers choose the branch of the 
Service in which they hope to rise (gunnery, navigation, boatswain’s, 
ship’s police, or ship steward’s line), and it is the task of the divi- 
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sions to pass each man through the different stages of these branches 
of the Service. It is a case here, therefore, of timely ordering to the 
different drill and training courses afloat and ashore, adjustment of 
sea-time qualifications, settlement of circumstances connected with 
seniority and so forth. But, moreover, the recruits from the three 
and four years’ service men also compete in these training stages. 
Further, the training courses on board the gunnery ship for captains 
of guns, guns’ crews, marksmen for revolver-cannon, courses for 
stretcher bearers and for hands for the signal stations, have to be 
arranged in good time, and finally personnel for newly commissioning 
ships has continuously to be provided, while that of the ships per- 
manently in commission has to be relieved and kept complete. Thus 
in the seamen divisions, without their being divided into special com- 
panies, the most varied kinds of training go on alongside each other. 
Hach branch regulates different requirements in respect to training, 
appointments, promotion in the different ranks. Also, in what forms 
the bulk of the sailors, each different class of the levy requires a 
different sort of education, each year another training and distribu- 
tion for service on board. And yet all these parts must form a 
uniformly conducted whole. The task set the seamen divisions# 
briefly described here, is forsooth no light one and it is not made 
easier by the fact that the divisions have the training only partially in 
their own hands ; as regards the rest they are required to work in con. 
nection with the gunnery ship, the different training schools and ship 
commands. The difficulties increase as soon as the personnel becomes 
scarce owing to numerous commissionings. 

_ Rules exist for the training of all branches and for promotion 
in them, also for the regulation of the course on board the gunnery 
ship. The ehange from service.on shore to that afloat is prepared 
for by the establishment of the reserve divisions, by distribution into 
skeleton crews and drills with them. In short, both the training 
process of the personnel of the seamen divisions, as well as the 
preparations for putting together whole ships’ companies, are well 
thought out and in spite of all hardly to be avoided complications, 
are yet sufficient for the requirements of the Service; but—and hee 
I come to the big, in my opinion not nearly enough emphasized, 
‘but ’—the want of personnel has never allowed us to test how our 
method of training really works under normal circumstances. The 
appointment of men for service afloat, for training in the gunnery 
ship, the selection and further training of individuals for the different 
branches of Service, the adjustment of sea time and promotion, can 
only partly take place in the manner that should be wished for in 
the interests of the Service as well as of the individuals themselves. 

. Regulations which rightly carried out would do good, cannot de- 
velop their efficacy because the men are wanting. Thus it happens 
that we have not yet come to any definite decision on systems that 
have existed for years (as, for example, the Reserve divisions and the 
skeleton crews) and only when normal circumstances have reigned 
for a number of years shall we be able to say if we are on the right 
road with our method of training. tet At 4 
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The circumstances are similar as regards the establishment of 
naval Officers. For years past it has not been sufficient for the 
proper officering of ships in commission; we must not even mention 
shore appointments. To this must be added that where the require- 
ments are continuously too heavy, the power of resistance, and con- 
sequently the capability of the individual as of the whole, must 
decrease. Among the men who only serve a short time this is of 
course less conspicuous. Outside the advantages that an increase 
of the establishment of Officers would bring with it to the whole 
working of the Service, and therefore to the capability of the Navy 
in war and peace, I can only but point out that it is wise economy 
to add to the number of salaries in order to save in pensions. Tho 
question whether our establishment of naval Officers, Reserve Officers 
included, is numerically sufficient to officer the ships to be commis- 
sioned for a war, I leave quite on one side here. But it is quite clear 
that the millions paid away by us for shipbuilding are of no use if we 
save the thousands that are necessary to ensure us the personnel for 
manning the ships. 

The first task of the future will therefore be to remedy the want 
of personnel. It is true that an increase in the establishment of 
the personnel has already been in progress for a number of years, 
but the increased demands of foreign and home service have ab- 
sorbed what it has given us; a real improvement has not taken 
place. Therefore, a change must be brought about here if a lasting 
damage to the interests of the Service is not to be the result. 

But while as regards the men, as we have the material at hand, 
the increase of the present strength is more a question of State, 
it remains to be considered as regards the Officers, and to a certain 
extent also as regards the petty officers, that these bodies cannot be 
increased at will in a couple of days. Therefore, in my opinion, it 
only remains for us as a preliminary measure to take a step back- 
wards in commissioning ships; and first and foremost indeed the 
summer commissionings in home waters—leaving the ships necessary 
for training purposes in commission—will have to be reduced, that is, 
the squadrons will have to be made smaller. 

But if we stick fast to the prescribed standard as regards the 
number of ships to be commissioned, I should like to try and point 
out in what follows, that a shortening of the duration of time in com- 
mission of these ships is not only possible but even to a certain 
extent desirable. The damaging results of the want of personnel 
would then at least be limited in the duration of its influence and 
would be thereby less felt. To lay bare my views on this subject 
I must follow the progress of training a step further and contem- 
plate the working up to a state of efficiency of whole ships’ com- 
panies. 


IV. The Working up to an Efficient State of Ships’ Crews. 


The conditions of war must serve us as a guide for the path to be 
taken in rendering whole ships’ companies thoroughly acquainted 
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with their work. The characteristic side of our mobilization will con- 
sist in this, that with the first few days of mobilization entirely new 
connections will be formed, for the ships already in commission that 
are suitable for war will also have to be manned in a different way to 
that in time of peace. The personnel that will be set free by placing 
the training ships out of commission, the Reserve men coming in, 
will render a new distribution from [the base upwards necessary. 
Whether there will remain time to make sure of readiness for war in 
the usual way, whether exercises by single ships and squadron- 
manoeuvres will be able to take place, depends entirely on the pro- 
gress of events. It might be necessary under certain circumstances 
to form the ships whose fitting out is only just completed, into a 
squadron, and send it direct against the enemy. : 

Now our personnel will be best adapted to accustom itself quickly 
to new associations, the newly commissioned ships will be most 
quickly ready for war, if the individual training is completed as far 
as practicable before commissioning the ships. The gunnery ship (if 
one is enough) must therefore supply captains of guns, and marks- 
men for revolver-cannon, trained and in practice, both for the short 
peace mobilizations as well as for those in the event of war, likewise 
guns’ crews who have received their preparatory training. The 
Reserve divisions must look out for a sufficient numberef skeleton 
crews, and the men told off to the different ships must be drilled 
with their skeleton crews; if the Captains and Officers told off, take 
part in the cruises (to be increased) of the Reserve ships! in which the 
skeleton crews are borne, evolutions by single ships may be dispensed 
with while the squadron is formed. The parts of a crew thus 
already prepared will weld themselves into a complete unit more 
rapidly and permit of the training on board the ships being done 
considerably quicker. To cite one branch of duty only, such a pro- 
longed exercising at the guns (drill, target-practice, practice under 
service conditions) will not be necessary, as the men will come on 
board with a better preparatory training in gunnery. Gun drill will 
rather serve as giving a guarantee that the whole gunnery system 
acts, as well as the method of passing orders and controlling the fire, 
than that its task shall be to form a gunnery training for the crew. In 
this manner we shall succeed in bringing our peace training nearer to 
the conditions of war. The attempt must teach us how far such a 
quickening in the time of training on board, that is, a closer approach 
to the conditions of war, is practicable. It is only an approach 
after all; it would ne ‘ureasonable, because under some circumstances 
ships have to be sent =guinst the enemy eight days after commission- 
ing, to make this period the basis of our whole peace training. But 
it seems to me just as wrong to set apart months in peace, as a train- 
ing period for which in war perhaps only days may be at disposal, 


1 The Reserve ships in the German Navy are divided into groups of four. One 
of these only is manned, and in case of war or mobilization, its crew is divided so as 
to form skeleton or nucleus crews for all four ships of the group, which are filled up 
with Reserve men. ‘This crew is occasionally exercised on the other three ships of 


the group. 
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and thereby to cut down in time and personnel the courses in the 
training ships, the drills of the Reserve divisions and of the skeleton 
crews, &c., in short, all the prepara‘ions for training under service 
conditions. The preparation for war, on which, however, our whole 
activity in peace should be directed, is not served thereby. The 
more we introduce a system of training, which shall impart to the 
men as largea portion as possible of what has to be learnt, before com- 
missioning, the nearer we shall bring ourselves to the conditions of 
active service and the quicker will our ships be ready for war after 
mobilization. I have already pointed out above that by these shorter 
summer mobilizations of a portion of the ships, the disadvantages of 
the want of personnel can at least besomewhat remedied. They must 
not cease however, even when our effective personnel has reached 
the desired strength, but must be considered as normal for a portion 
the ships commissioned each summer, out of regard to training under 
service conditions. They are the test to the problem for the Reserve 
divisions, the skeleton crews, the gunnery and torpedo ships. But 
they are insufficient for two purposes; for the education of recruits 
from the country population and for thorough squadron training. 
Vor the education of the last entered yearly batches of men not 
sailors by profession, be they four years’ volunteers or men bound to 
serve, the evolutionary squadron must remain permanently in com- 
mission. In it besides, is the place where the tradition of squadron 
duties is fostered; this squadron also forms the manoeuvre school of 
the fleet. With a rightly directed change of personnel both 
kinds of commissions, the permanent and the short ones as for 
war, will act as supplement the one to the other, and thus we shall 
succeed in forming squadrons capable of manceuvring, out of the 
ships commissioned only for a short time for exercise as in war. 
Thus towards the end of the summer we shall have the opportunity 
given us for drills on a larger scale, with a manoeuvre fleet ; as far as 
tactical training, education of leaders, the solving of tactical and 
strategical questions demand it. Beyond that, a too early formation 
of larger combinations will have to be avoided. 


V.— Conclusion: 


Iam quite aware that I have not said much that is new in the above, 
about Reserve divisions, skeleton crews, &c., for their very existence 
alone, shows that we had already in view this manner of training, 
aiming at quick preparation for service in case of war. It only con- 
cerned me to bring back their signification into the right light, 
which owing to the want of personnel has not been viewed properly. 
The chosen theme is besides so comprehensive and many-sided that 
one is bound to set a limit to one’s treatment of it. I could therefore 
only slightly allude to much that was well worth going into more 
closely, as for example, the training to be conducted according to 
quite different points of view, on board the ships on foreign stations. 

But there is one thing that I should like to refer to briefly in con- 
clusion, that is, the torpedo divisions. In them is already carried 
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out for the most part what I should like to obtain for the seamen 
divisions, namely, an education for all departments of service on 
board, entirely aiming at quick preparation for war, by the help of 
drill vessels and Reserve divisions. The conditions are more favour- 
able here, in as far as the whole personnel destined for manning the 
boats is united in these divisions. Applied to big ships, this would 
mean the uniting of the seamen and workmen divisions into one 
body, which is impracticable. This organization of the torpedo 
divisions was established in the first instance by the particular care 
which the handling of the torpedoes themselves, as well as the 
torpedo boats require, and which therefore made it apparent that an 
undivided training of the personnel was necessary before commis- 
sioning. Furthermore it is to be ascribed to the circumstance that 
the torpedo branch has always understood how to aim its ‘efforts 
directly for war, and to model all conditions accordingly. If we 
copy it in this respect, by a similar manner of training, it can only be 
for the benefit of the whole. 

The careful preparatory training of the personnel before the com- 
missioning of the ships on board which it has to fight, is a laborious 
and unostentatious task, its results do not strike the eye so much as 
cruising about with squadrons, but its fruits will not be wanting. 
If we have a personnel of Officers and men thus carefully trained for 
war, we can engage in the strife with a justified self-confidence 
which is a chief factor in every successful result. This seif-confi- 
dence should guard us then from the fault of weighing with a too 
anxiously critical eye, our matériel in ships against that of our 
opponent, and of seeing the certainty of victory for him in every inch 
of armour and in every knot of speed in which his ships are superior 
to ours. For the thought is still true to-day which a former head 
of the Admiralty clothed short and to the point in the words :— 


“Ships do not fight, but men do.” 




















PRECIS OF THE REGIMENTAL HISTORY OF THE 33rp 
EAST PRUSSIAN FUSILIERS IN THE WAR OF 1870-71. 


Compiled by Major G. F. R. Henperson, the York and Lancaster 
Regiment. 


In the summer of 1870 the 33rd Fusiliers, although recruited from a 
distant province, formed part of the garrison of Cologne. ‘ 

At the beginning of July the political horizon was clear. But 
early in the month the papers reported that the Spanish Cortes had 
determined to elect Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern as their King. 
This news aroused no special interest in Prussia, but was received 
with the liveliest astonishment in France, and the accession of a 
German Prince to the throne of Spain was adroitly turned into a 
national question. In a few days it became manifest that France was 
intent on war. On the 14th Napoleon’s Government called out the 
Reserves. 

The Prussian order for mobilization was issued by telegram on the 
night of the 15th, and reached the 33rd at midday on the 16th, 
accompanied by explicit instructions not to hurry, but to adhere 
exactly to the directions already given out. On July 19th the French 
declaration of war was delivered in Berlin. 

The Ersatz battalion of the 33rd was formed on the 16th, and at 
the same time the names of those who were to march to the front 
were published. 

On the 17th the Officers detailed to bring in the reserves left for 
Kast Prussia, and the regiment, together with civilian working-parties, 
was employed clearing the glacis of the fortress. 

The 33rd belonged to the 29th Brigade, 16th Division, VIIIth 
Army Corps. The Corps Commander, being appointed Governor of 
the Rhineland, was succeeded by General v. Goeben, hitherto com- 
manding the 13th Division, VIIth Army Corps. 

The regimental Commander was appointed to the 3rd Landwehr 
Brigade and Lieutenant-Colonel Henning was transferred from the 
40th Fusiliers to take his place. The latter was an old 33rd man, and 
had only left the regiment five years previously. The last days of 
July were spent in hard work completing the process of mobilization. 
This required more time than with the Rhenish regiments, for the 
reserves had to come from the far east of Prussia. 

The three battalions took the field with 5 commissioned Officers 
to each of the 12 companies. Of these, 14 belonged either to the 
Reserve or Landwehr, and 13 were Officer-aspirants, just promoted to 
Second Lieutenant. 

During the evening of July 28th the last complement of reserves 
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arrived. On the next day the whole regiment was equipped and 
ready for service. On the 30th the three battalions were exercised 
at rifle practice under Lieutenant-Colonel v. Henning. 

On Sunday, the 3lst, at 7 a.m., the regiment left Cologne to join 
the Ist Army, under v. Steinmetz. The first move was by steam- 
boat, seven of these being provided by the Cologne-Diisseldorf Com- 
pany for the transport of the trooops. 

After a six hours’ voyage the battalions landed at Boppard and St. 
Goar. The lst and 2nd battalions were unable to obtain carts for the 
carriage of their baggage. The 3rd was more fortunate. 

Orders were received that the regiment should make all haste to 
the front, and during the next three days, although the heat was in- 
tense and the country hilly, 67 miles were traversed. The length 
of the march is the more extraordinary when it is remembered that, 
of the 3,000 Fusiliers, 800 had only arrived in Cologne at midday on 
the 28th, after having travelled, without stopping, from East Prussia, 
closely packed in railway carriages in the heat of a July day. The 
uniform, also, to which they were unaccustomed, the new boots, and 
the heavy kit that the majority had to carry, were all against them. 
But during the first march carts were requisitioned to carry the packs, 
of the 1st and 2nd Battalions. On the 1st Augusta start was made at. 
5 o'clock, but the heat had increased and a halt of some hours was 
made at noon. Although the old men and boys still left in the dis- 
trict volunteered to carry the rifles of the most exhausted men, the 
second day’s march made itself severely felt. The new boots were 
painful to feet unaccustomed to marching, and, consequently, many, 
became footsore. 

Early on the 3rd of August the Fusiliers joined the 15th Division, 
at Wadern, and the fear of being too late was past. 

On the 4th of August the regimental state showed 67 Officers and 
2,943 men. 90 footsore men were sent to guard the supply depét at 
Neunkirchen. 

Orders were now received from v. Steinmetz as to marching and 
quarters. These were very stringent as to order and discipline on the 
march, the payment of hired vehicles, and the distribution of these in 
several échelons. 

On the same day the news of the combat of Saarbrucken was 
received. 

On the 6th of August began the movement of the Ist German 
Army to the Saar. About 9 a.m. the regiment left its quarters, and 
at midday took up cantonments for the night. Towards evening the 
sound of cannonading was heard near Saarbrucken. The excitement 
was intense, but no orders were given to advance. The 15th Division 
had no-share in the victory of Spicheren. 

Next day, starting at 6 a.m., the Fusiliers arrived at Saarbrucken, 
within 3 miles of the battle-field, after a hot and exhausting 
march. It was impossible to get a regular supply of rations. The 
unexpected rencontre with the enemy had upset all arrangements. A 
few sacks of meal were procured from a neighbouring mill, and the 
men dined on gruel. 
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At’7 p.m. divine service was held, and very soon afterwards news 
came in of the victory of Woerth. 

The following day, owing to the countermanding of the orders of 
v. Steinmetz by v. Moltke, the forward march of the 15th Division, 
which had already commenced, was countermanded, and the regiment 
was ordered to occupy the Spicheren heights, passing over the field still 
strewn with corpses, and making its bivouac in the abandoned camp 
of a French division. Provisions were scanty, consisting merely of 
bacon and biscuit. This bivouac was maintained until the 12th 
of August. The Germans had been prevented from pursuing the 
French after the battle of Spicheren, in consequence of the scattered 
condition of the various army corps, and it was not until the 10th 
that information was obtained by the cavalry that the French had 
definitely fallen back to the French Nied. : 

As a clue to certain incidents in the after history of the regiment, 
the general instructions issued by v. Steinmetz are worth recording. 
‘‘When and wherever we meet our enemy he must be attacked with 
the greatest vigour. It is a principle of long standing that the 
cavalry should attack first. The excuse for doing nothing that no 
orders have been given will never hold good, so long as firing can be 
heard ; every body of troops should march in that direction, and as 
soon as they are on the battle-field ascertain how the battle is going, 
in order to be able to join in it in the most effective manner. By 
using great energy great results may be won and peace secured.” 

On the same day, Uolonel v. Henning introduced to the Officers 
two Englishmen. These were Major Roberts, late Captain in the 
English Army and now correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph,” and 
the Hon. Allanson Winn. Both gentlemen asked and were granted 
permission to accompany the regiment during the next few days, and 
one of the battalion Commanders undertook to provide for their 
accommodation as far as the necessities of war allowed. 

The provisioning of the troops, when once order had been restored 
and the Ist Army was able to fix the halting-places for its own 
divisions, had become regular and plentiful. The supply depdt at 
Saarlouis was well stocked and provided everything. The iron ration, 
which had already been attacked, was renewed. The superior Officers 
paid the greatest attention to the commissariat, and never allowed 
the slightest infringement of the rule that the iron ration should 
only be resorted to in case of extreme necessity. 

The Commander of the division added the following instructions :— 
“ Let the men bear in mind that it is a stern duty to bid defiance to 
deprivations, sometimes more difficult than facing the enemy. The 
honour of our standard must be maintained by strict obedience on 
the one hand and on the other by the unwearied attention of the 
Officers to the needs of the troops.” 

On the 12th, the division moved forward. The regiment had still 
1 Officer and 63 men on the sick-list. 

On the 13th the march was continued in the direction of Metz, and 
on the afternoon of the 14th the thunder of the cannon was distinctly 
heard in the bivouac. It was the battle of Colombey, the second 
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fonght by the Ist Army, and again the division took no share in the 
engagement. After the battle the French retreated through Metz. 
The IInd Army crossed the Moselle below the fortress in order to 
strike the enemy in flank as he retreated on Verdun, whilst the Ist 
Army observed the fortress and secured the right flank of the IInd. 

In order to carry out this latter duty, the VIIIth Corps was 
ordered to cross the Moselle. On the 16th, the division reached the 
river at an early hour, and was obliged to make a long halt of 
several hours’ duration, although the roar of cannon on the other 
bank told that a battle was in progress. But the IXth Corps, 
belonging to the IInd Army, still standing on the left bank of the 
river, had been ordered to cross by the pontoon bridge at this spot, 
and had to be allowed to go first. The 16th Division had reached 
the river and crossed before the IXth Corps arrived, but the 15th 
had to encamp in the hot August sun in a place where there was no 
shade, and within sound and sight of the fighting. Military wit had 
already christened them the “ Ironsides.” 

On the 17th, the river was passed, and the regiment bivouacked at 
Gorze, prepared to take part in the attack on the French, who had 
withdrawn again to Metz. It was impossible to procure rations in 
Gorze, ‘and the remains of the iron ration, already severely tried, 
provided a very scanty meal. 

No time was lost in marching off the next morning, for breakfast 
there was none. <A party was sent to bring up a fresh supply of 
ammunition, as the packets carried by the men, owing to the rain 
and damp bivouacs, seemed unserviceable. At the same time, a 
strong escort was detailed to accompany the Paymaster while requi- 
sitioning supplies, and to protect the transport. 

The division marched at 6 o’clock on the 18th through the Gorze 
defile, the regiment at the head of the main body. The bloodstained 
field of the 16th was ar impressive sight. 

On the other side of the Maison Blanche the march turned off from 
the Rezonville road into the open country, where the battalions 
deployed from column of route into columns of attack. West of 
Rezonville the main body crossed the high road from Verdun to 
Metz, in the direction of Villers-aux-Bois, while the 28th Regiment, 
forming the advanced guard, moved further to the east in the 
direction of Bagneux. The advanced guard suffered some loss on its 
entrance into the Bois-de-la-Jurée from the musketry fire of the 
enemy in the Bois-des-Genivaux. Without hearing anything of this 
preliminary firing, the rest of the division reached the other side of 
the Bois-de-la-Jurée without loss, and quite unaware of the close 
vicinity of the enemy, who was hidden from them by the wood. 

At 8.30 the division, south of Villers, changed front to the right, 
and advanced in an easterly direction in line of regimental columns 
with colours flying. The 33rd was on the right wing. A halt was 
made. Arms were piled, and the men rested without taking off their 
packs. The heat was intense, and there was no shade. Fresh 
ammunition arrived, and was distributed. Owing to the great heat, 
thirst had become almost unbearable, and the wish to procure water 
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from a neigbbouring farm was loudly expressed; but, as orders to 
march were expected every moment, no attention was paid. How- 
ever, as orders did not arrive, permission to fetch water was given at 
11.30, and parties were sent from each regiment for the purpose. 
Soon after noon they returned, and at the same time orders arrived 
to fall in. There was no time to issue all the water. From the 
north, the sound of the cannon of the IXth Corps could be heard. 
The battle had begun. The order to loud was given. At 12.20 the 
regiment was ordered to advance in the direction of Gravelotte. The 
regiment turned to the right-about and wheeled to the left, the 
Ist battalion acting as pivot, across the Roman road. 

According to information received from the cavalry patrols, the 
village had not been in the enemy’s possession in the morning; still 
it was possible that it might have been occupied unobserved by 
hostile detachments from the Bois-des-Genivaux. The 3rd battalion 
led the way, the 9th and 12th companies in front, in company 
column at deploying interval, the 10th and 11th following as a half- 
battalion. ‘The 1st and 2nd battalions were led by the regimental 
Commander to the yard of the Post-office, 1,000 paces east of Grave- 
lotte. The brigade Commander went there at the same time in order 
give further instructions. 

When the battalions came out from behind the wood, the enemy 
opened a hot fire from his guns on the height east of Gravelotte, 
but, owing to the great range, little damage was done; one 
man only was wounded. In order to escape the fire, the battalion 
moved along a hollow stretching eastward, the 9th company alone 
continuing the march across the heights towards Mogador farm. 
As the battalion neared Gravelotte, the enemy’s fire grew more 
effective. 

The 12th company passed through the village and occupied the 
eastern boundary south of the road; while the 10th company, which 
had followed up the village street, held the portion to the north. 

The 9th company was unable to occupy Mogador. The enemy’s 
shells set fire to the farm, and a number of their own wounded were 
burnt to death. The company drew nearer to the battalion, and the 
11th company moved up to fill the gap. 

The enemy’s infantry, at 1,000 paces range, opened a hot fire on 
the companies as they advanced, and although erratic it caused some 
losses. 

Meanwhile, the brigade Commander had given Colonel v. Henning 
instructions to deploy the two other battalions south of the village 
along the Ars road. But, as hostile patrols were seen on the edge of 
the Bois-des-Vaux, and the village could not be considered securely 
occupied so long as the enemy remained in possession of that wood, 
further orders were given to the battalion to go throngh the village 
and secure the outskirts of the wood. The 6th and 7th companies 
formed the first line; the others remained as a half-battalion at the 
Post-office. But as the extent of front was too great for two com- 
panies, the 8th company was sent up to prolong the line to the right ; 
the 5th followed in reserve. 
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Under a fierce fire, especially from the mitrailleuse battery at the 
Point-du-Jour, the company reached the eastern outskirts of the 
wood with very little loss, taking fifteen prisoners belonging to the 
55th of the Line. 

The Commanding Officer of the 1st battalion had already received 
orders to support the advance of the two battalions engaged in front. 
In accordance with these instructions, he sent the Ist and 2nd com- 
panies to the south corner of Gravelotte to support the right wing of 
the 2nd battalion, and the 3rd and 4th up the high road in support of 
the 3rd battalion. 

This separation of the four companies of the 1st battalion, intended 
to be only temporary, was the reason that they did not come together 
again under one command during the whole of the day. 

By 1 p.m. the regiment had assumed the following positions :— 

The right wing, consisting of the 1st and 2nd companies, had come 
into line with the 2nd battalion, and occupied the west border of the 
Bois-des- Vaux. 

To the north were the four companies of the 2nd battalion. 

On the left-centre were the 10th and 12th companies, in possession 
of the north-east boundary of Gravelotte village, on both sides of the 
high road. Still further to the left, in the open field, and écheloned 
to the front, were the llth and 9th. 

The two Jatter were assailed by heavy infantry fire from the wood. 

As the whole 33rd Regiment was now deployed in a line of com- 
pany columns, the Brigadier ordered up his other regiment, the 
60th, in support. It took post in rear of Gravelotte. 

The leader of our 3rd battalion had now two courses open to him : 
either to draw the 9th and 11th companies out of range into the 
village and to remain inactive under a hot fire, or to drive the French 
tirailleurs out of the wood. Naturally,’ he decided on the latter 
course, and instructed the companies to unite for a further move- 
ment. 

After a very brief halt, therefore, in the position they had reached, 
the companies advanced, with loud cheers and without firing a single 
shot, directly on the wood. A murderous shower of bullets struck the 
columns, but failed to check them. The leader of the 9th company 
was killed, and the senior Lieutenant of the llth also fell. Two 
other Subalterns were severely wounded, and the connection between 
the different parties of the 3rd battalion was entirely broken up, the 
12th and half of the 10th companies crossing the Mance valley by 
the causeway. The enemy’s artillery and mitrailleuses showered 
shell aud bullets down on the latter as they crowded together on the 
narrow road, but the edge of the wood was captured, and the French 
were driven back across the valley. 

Shortly before this action was decided, the leader of the 3rd bat- 
talion was mortally wounded. The battalion had suffered very 
heavy loss in its struggle for the west edge of the wood, and the few 
unwounded Officers sought to bring the troops into connection with 
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the rest of the regiment, in order to prepare for an attack on the 
opposite ridge of the ravine. 

The 8rd and 4th companies had followed the 3rd battalion during 
the first phase of this attack, but had afterwards withdrawn to Grave- 
lotte. Their losses were much less than those of the 3rd battalion. 
A Lieutenant of the 4th company had found room for his zug 
between the 10th and 11th companies, and had joined in the storming 
of the wood. He was severely wounded, but his men, under a 
sergeant, attached themselves to the 11th company. 

The companies of the 2nd battalion, together with the Ist and 2nd, 
had penetrated into the middle of the wood. As they advanced, the 
troops found movement very difficult; the ground fell considerably, 
and the thick underwood of twenty-five years’ growth made the 
descent exceedingly arduous. But they soon reached a spot which 
was free from underwood, and sheltered from the bullets, flying in 
thousands overhead. ‘The companies rallied in the marshy meadow 
at the bottom of the valley. Gradually all the men arrived, early or 
late as they had found a clear or an obstructed passage. As like 
difficulties confronted them in the ascent from the valley up a heavily 
timbered slope, the company leaders ordered the packs to be taken 
off. In the ascent which was now made, all connection between the 
companies was lost. Some made their way without difficulty, others 
met with obstacles; the undergrowth was so thick thai, in places, the 
men had to cut their way through it with their sword bayonets, and 
it was impossible to see what was going on to right or left. The wood 
stretched for some distance (500—600 yards) up the slope, and the 
advancing detachments were met by infantry fire. As nothing could 
be seen, there were uneasy forebodings of what was to come; but, 
answering to the call of their Officers, the companies pressed through 
the thickets to the further edge of the wood. Here they rallied as 
they arrived in succession, with the purpose of issuing from the 
covert simultaneously. The Metz high road lay before the right at a 
distance of 1,000 paces. Its ditches were filled by the enemy in 
great strength. On the far side, shelter trenches had been thrown 
up. Advanced detachments of French were stationed on the open 
slopes above the wood, in the great quarry to the right front, and a 
few were in the gravel-pits. It was the 2nd Division of the 2nd French 
Corps which confronted them, and against this position the regiment 
had to advance without any warning.’ 

On the right, south of the road, the 1st and 2nd companies moved 
against the quarry. The 7th was next to them, and then came the 
6th. The 8th extended along the edge of the wood, opposite the 
gravel-pits, which were 300 paces distant, and held by French sharp- 
shooters. When the latter became aware of the near vicinity of the 
Germans, they opened a fierce fire. The leader of the 8th company 
sent his senior Lieutenant with his zug to clear the pits. This was 
easily effected. The 5th company remained in the wood further 
back asareserve. The Commanding Officer of the 2nd battalion was 
now mortally wounded, struck by a couple of shots. 

1 So.in the original. 
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The five companies forming the right wing now endeavoured to 
push forward from the wood up the open slope, being as yet in 
ignorance of the existence of the well-covered shooting lines of the 
French. When the advance came within sight of the enemy’s guns, 
the companies suffered heavy losses, both in dead and wounded. 
The Commanding Officer of the lst battalion, although severely hit, 
remained with his two companies, giving the necessary orders. A 
Subaltern of the 6th company was wounded, the leader of the Ist 
struck by three shell splinters, and another Subaltern was killed. 
The Commanding Officer was supported to a heap of stones, from 
whence he could survey the battle-field. Seeing that to advance was 
impracticable, he ordered his two companies to remain where they 
were until they should be able to push forward, and was then carried 
to a mill in the Mance valley. 

The 7th company had meanwhile moved out on the open slope, and 
had become detached from the companies of the 1st battalion on its 
right. The Lieutenant in command had, however, very soon to call a 
halt. His flank was struck by heavy fire from the quarry; a Sub- 
altern was wounded, and the company was withdrawn to a salient of 
the wood, about 600 paces from the quarry. 

The 6th company, on the left of the 7th, had also advanced with 
loud cheers to the footpath which leads from the gravel-pits to the 
quarry. The Captain was killed; his senior Subaltern was mortally 
wounded at the same moment; a number of men had fallen; the 
company paused ; the larger part, under the now senior Officer, drew 
back to the wood; a smaller detachment, under another Lieutenant, 
moved into the gravel-pits, already occupied by a zug of the 8th 
company. The Captain of the 8th company had posted his remaining 
ziige near the quarry close to the road, and had got touch with the 
lst. The 5th was brought up to a hollow situated near the gravel- 
pits, and the whole assumed, for the present, a defensive attitude. 

It was about 2 p.m. Shortly before this, the 3rd battalion, north of 
the road, had also succeeded in pushing through the Bois-des- 
Genivaux. 

Thus two separate actions, as it were, were carried out by equal 
portions of the regiment, 1,000 paces apart. The six companies of 
the Ist and 3rd battalions, forming the left wing, had not rested long 
after the capture of the outer edge of the wood. The enemy, after 
relinquishing the west bank of the Mance valley, had re-formed again 
on the opposite ridge, and had here been heavily reinforced. Their 
fire began again with its accustomed fierceness. The Captain of the 
11th company, which had suffered the heaviest loss, gave permission, 
on this fresh outbreak, for a renewal of the attack. Just as he 
placed himself at the head of his men he was killed. The senior 
Subaltern, bent on carrying out the intention of his superior, pressed 
forward down to the meadow at the bottom of the valley in order to 
scale the opposite slope. During this movement another Officer was 
wounded. 

The Subaltern now in charge of the 9th company led his command 
across the valley on the left of the 11th. He also was killed. 
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The 10th company had moved towards the wood where the high 
road cuts through it on its narrow causeway. One zug advanced up 
the road, directing a heavy fire on the wood on either hand. The 
company leader was wounded and a Subaltern struck dead. The 
senior Lieutenant assumed the command, but for a short time only ; 
he was severely wounded, and died afterwards at home in Coblentz. 
One Officer only was now left with the company, and he had been hit in 
the head, and was very shortly obliged to retire to the dressing 
lace. 

Thus the whole of the Officers of the 10th company were either killed 
or incapacitated. Many of the senior non-commissioned officers had 
also fallen, and the men were without a leader. A detachment 
assembled under a sergeant, who thenceforward acted as their 
commander. ‘ 

The 12th company, in connection with the 10th, had also advanced 
by the road, and reaching the eastern border of the wood, opened a 
heavy fire on the French infantry retreating in the direction of St. 
Hubert. The enemy, having lost the edge, drew in all his advanced 
parties from the wood which he had so obstinately defended. 

The 3rd battalion, however, was too exhausted to continue the 
advance. Portions of the 10th and 11th companies had pressed 
forward on the left, and with them went men of the 3rd, through the 
wood towards the open slopes below the Moscow farm; but a fierce 
cross-fire from the farm and from St. Hubert compelled them to halt. 
A fusilier of the 3rd company fell in this advance. He was the only 
son of the Commander of the 15th Division. He had but ten days’ 
service. On the following evening the father laid his only son in a 
grave, dug with his own hands, whither he was very soon to follow him. 
The remainder of the 3rd battalion, together with detachments of the 
3rd and 4th companies, remained for the present on the ground they 
had won. 

One result of the gallant advance and the driving of the enemy 
for the wood was that the artillery of the VIIIth Corps was able to 
advance to the long ridge stretching from Mogador to Gravelotte, 
and to open a very effective fire upon the hostile position. A zug of 
the 3rd company, under a Subaltern, was appointed as escort to the 
batteries. 

In the meantime, into the space that intervened between the two 
widely-separated wings of our regiment companies of the 60th 
Regiment had been pushed forward. These were followed by the 
remainder of the division, the 8th Jigers, the 67th and 28th Regi- 
ments, who, crossing the valley by the causeway, deployed along the 
edge of the wood on both sides of the high road, preparatory to a 
further advance on the farm of St. Hubert, the capture of which was 
almost secured by the occupation of the position already won. In 
consequence of the appearance of these reinforcements, crowded 
together over a very limited space, the different corps were able to 
communicate with each other without difficulty. 

The companies of our fusilier battalion were very closely packed. 
The 9th and 11th, on the north side of the road; the 10th and 12th 
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in one of the smaller quarries south of the road. The supply of am- 
munition was replenished by those coming into the battle, and 
together the whole force determined to storm the farm, which was 
about 300 paces distant. 

St. Hubert is on the high road, on the north side. Its massive 
buildings, as well as the high walls surrounding the garden, gave 
excellent cover to the French (60th Regiment), from which they 
fired heavily on the defenceless firing line of the mixed detachments 
of the 15th Division. 

This fire became so intolerable that at length the foremost German 
line, without waiting for orders, rushed forward with loud cheers, 
and without firing a single shot as they charged. About 3 p.m. the 
farm was taken, but with tremendous loss. The remnant of the 
3rd battalion rushed into the buildings to take their part in secaring 
immediate possession of the post. The prisoners were sent to 
Gravelotte. 

The fight had moved in a northerly direction, so that the detach- 
ments to the south of the road, as well as the 4th company, only 
succeeded in pressing forward in rear of the stormers. The right 
wing of this attack was compelled, by the heavy fire of the French, to 
retire again to the quarry. 

After the seizure of St. Hubert, there was a pause in the pro- 
gress of the fight, although there were still a few smaller ventures 
against the hostile position, amongst which the following is note- 
worthy :—An under-officer and a fusilier patrolled towards the Point- 
du-Jour; the terrible fire from the trenches compelled them very 
soon to seek cover in the roadside ditch; but the fusilier, who was 
well supplied with cartridges, left his comrade, and crept across the 
open field a few hundred paces nearer the enemy, and found shelter 
behind a little knoll. From here he fired upon the team of an am- 
munition cart, which had just arrived, and from which cartridges 
were being issued. His shots drove the cart away; and the French 
fired several volleys against the concealed marksman. His helmet 
and tunic were riddled, but he did not creep back again until 
his pouch was empty and his rifle too foul for further use. 
He was one of the first of the regiment to receive the Iron 
Cross. 

No change had taken place in the situation of the six companies of 
the extreme right wing, which lay facing the Point-du-Jour. ‘he 
ceaseless fire from the road was not so severely felt as it had been 
before, by reason of the cover afforded by the ground, and the com- 
panies held their defensive position with little loss. 

When the cheers and the fire of the stormers of St. Hubert were 
heard, it seemed as if the enemy had weakened his force in front of 
our right wing. This led to a renewal of the attack on the road and 
the great quarry. But, as soon as the fusiliers showed themselves 
outside their shelter, the enemy’s fire began again with undiminished 
fierceness, and with the same terribly destructive power which had 
been so keenly felt during the first attempt to advance up the open 
slope. The companies fell back, not without loss, and yet without 
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relinquishing all hope of sooner or later capturing the Point-du- 
Jour farm, even if it had first to be set on fire by our shells. 

All endeavour to advance across the open being abandoned in con- 
sequence of the cross-fire of the invisible French infantry, a pause 
ensued on the right wing also. 

Meanwhile, Colonel v. Henning, after watching the advance of the 
3rd battalion on St. Hubert, went to the gravel-pits to get informa- 
tion of the six companies on the right wing. On his way he was 
struck by a spent ball on the foot. The Adjutant accompanied his 
Colonel, who, after giving orders for the defence of the ground 
now occupied by the right wing, returned to the 3rd battalion. 

Whilst the companies of the 33rd engaged in the assault of St. 
Hubert were mixed up with the other troops of the division, the six 
companies on the right had been hitherto without support. About 
4 p.m., however, German troops appeared advancing from the edge of 
the wood near the high road ; some of them went along the fcotpath 
leading from the valley to the gravel-pits; they were the marksmen 
of the 39th Regiment. 

The Commanding Officer of this regiment, followed by two of his 
Captains and his Adjutant, came to the gravel-pits in order to ascer- 
tain how things were going. Immediately after their arrival one of 
the Captains was wounded, and hastened back tothe wood. The other, 
Count Stosch, assembled the men of his company, who had followed 
him into the gravel-pits, with the design of assaulting the French 
position along the high road. For this undertaking he asked the 
support of the portion of the 33rd here present. Our Officers, how- 
ever, were dead against a fresh attack on the high road and the 
quarry, so long as the enemy could not be shaken; until then they 
considered the capture of the road beyond the open ground im- 
possible. 

Count Stosch, nevertheless, considering this objection unreason- 
able, attempted an advance with the men of the 39th whom he had 
at hand. He was almost immediately mortally wounded, and was 
carried in by his retreating men. Those of his company who were still 
unwounded remained with the 33rd in the gravel-pits, but here we 
had again to bewail fresh losses, caused by the fierce fire which broke 
out anew after the advance just described. Still the postion was not 
unfavourable, for the border of the wood in rear was held by the 
39th. Owing to the long range, the needle-gun appeared to have no 
effect, and the men were obliged to remain inactive. 

When the enemy’s fire at length ceased, parties were sent out to 
bring in the severely wounded. Unhappily this charitable office 
could not be properly performed, for every time a few men showed 
themselves the fire from the trenches began again. 

Many wounded who had Jain on the open slope for hours had been 
hit again and again as they lay there, and many were thus killed. 

A welcome interruption to the wearisome inactivity was the break- 
ing out of fire in the buildings of the Point-du-Jour. This had been 
effected at last by our batteries. The destruction of this strong post 
gave fresh hopes of victory. 
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The battle broke out again; south of St. Hubert especially, there 
was very heavy fighting. A battery endeavoured to come up into 
line, but had to retire again to the valley, and the heavy fire pre- 
vented the advance of the 4th Lancers, whose riderless horses 
galloped over the slopes in every direction. The position occupied 
by the 33rd very soon showed its defensive value. 

About 5.30 p.m. the enemy suddenly burst out from his entrenchments 
upon the various groups advanced in front of the German line. The 
fire of the detachments of the 60th and 39th, which lay in the open 
east of the Bois-des-Vaux, as well as that of the right wing com- 
panies of the 33rd arrested the attack. The French retired back to 
their trenches with considerable loss. 

But an advance made against the mixed detachments of the 
15th Division at St. Hubert was more successful. Many of these 
detachments, being without leaders, retreated to Gravelotte, but, in 
spite of their defection, the post was maintained. Our six companies 
held on firmly throughout this critical period, but had expended 
their ammunition. In order to strengthen the garrison of the farm, 
the 3lst Brigade was ordered up into the firing line. 

About 5 o’clock the firing on both sides had again relaxed. But it 
was evident that great endurance and firmness would be needed to 
hold the ground which had been won. The opportunity was taken 
of the cessation of fire to bring in the cartridges from the dead and 
wounded lying in the open. 

The hot sun and the long-sustained effort of the fight caused great 
exhaustion amongst the men, especially amongst those who had been 
engaged from the beginning of the action. The time dragged slowly 
along. It seemed as if the enemy was either wearied out too, or was 
preparing for a fresh endeavour to recover the ground he had 
lost. 

The leader of the 8th company utilized the pause in the firing in 
an attempt to gain ground in the direction of the great quarry. A 
portion of the company was left in reserve at the edge of the wood. 
The advance was easy enough for some distance, owing to the heaps 
of stones hewn out of the quarry, which served as successive stages. 
With the exception of this isolated enterprise, the slopes below the 
Point-du-Jour looked the same as when the Fusiliers first set foot 
upon them. 

The sun was now sinking beneath the horizon far behind. The 
flames of the blazing farm of Point-du-Jour mingled with his last 
rays. The men welcomed the approach of night, rather with a sense 
of duty well done, than with the glorious feeling of a victory gained. 

There was one more outburst of battle, when the French once 
more advanced from their trenches. Under the sweeping fire of the 
needle-gun they fell one after another on the bloody fields. But this 
attempt had a somewhat demoralizing effect on the confused masses 
of troops which lay on both sides of the wood about St. Hubert. 

The wavering of the line was observed by General von Moltke 
over by Gravelotte, and he called the attention of His Majesty the 
Commander-in-Chief to the fact. The IInd Army Corps, which had 
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in the meantime reached Rezonville, was ordered to advance and 
support the Ist Army. 

About 7 p.m. the reinforcements reached the edge of the wood, and 
moved. out on to the open slopes. With joyful surprise the Fusiliers 
welcomed a company of the 54th Regiment which came to join them, 
followed by a company of the 2nd Jigers. The high spirits of the 
new comers soon revived our worn-out men. Our Officers explained 
the situation, and described the hitherto vain endeavours to storm 
the Point-du-Jour position. The long and crowded firing line now 
opened a heavy fire. It was responded to with equal energy. The 
German drums in rear beat ‘the advance.” Once again the cannon 
thundered, and the very earth seemed to tremble. The Fusiliers of 
the right wing left their cover, and hastened to take their place in the 
slowly advancing shooting line. The battle began again all over the 
field. The enemy’s batteries and chassepédts increased the uproar. 
Gradually the reinforced German lines gained ground. 

The increasing darkness did not check the struggle. The French, 
already defeated at St. Privat, 5 miles away to the right, as soon 
as they perceived that victory was impossible, concentrated all their 
efforts on single points. Immediately after sunset they attempted to 
push forward from the great quarry with fresh forces, designing, it 
seemed, to crush the German right. ‘The Captain of the 8th com- 
pany, 33rd Regiment, reinforced by some of the 2nd Jigers and 
39th Regiment, was stationed at this point. He assumed command 
of the whole, and made a counter-advance on a heap of stones, behind 
which there was good cover. Opening fire from this point, he forced 
the enemy to retreat. 

Other men of the 8th company under a Subaltern, the remainder 
of the lst, 2nd, and 6th companies, each led by a Lieutenant, joined 
in the general advance which was now made against the road, mixed 
up with troops of the IInd Army Corps. 

The 39th and 40th Regiments, which had been thrown into the 
fighting line, went a few hundred paces beyond the position which had 
been won at midday. They did not reach the path leading from the 
road, nor yet the Point-du-Jour farm, which had already been burnt 
down. 

When night settled on the field, the sounds of battle gradually 
died away along the whole line, although every now and then they 
blazed up again. 

In order to restore order in the regiment, the Officers of the 33rd 
drew off their men to the gravel-pits and quarries, with a view of 
holding them during the night. But the Adjutant very soon brought 
orders that the regiment was to assemble at a point he indicated near 
Gravelotte. The 3rd battalion, therefore, together with the 3rd and 
4th companies rallied at the east exit of the village. The 5th and 
7th companies withdrew through the Mance valley; the Ist and 
2nd followed the same route; whilst the 6th and 8th, who had 
been extended along the border of the wood, were led back by the 
ditches along the road, taking with them many of the more seriously 
hurt. It was a solemn retreat through the numbers of wounded 
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men who lay groaning on the ground. Those who had fallen in the 
wood, and who might have otherwise been passed unobserved, 
brought themselves into notice by repeated shots. 

About 11 p.m., thanks to the guidance of the Adjutant, the last 
detachment arrived at the rendezvous. Colonel v. Henning welcomed 
the men of the different companies assembled. Officers with small 
detachments arrived from time to time. The companies arranged to 
re-form on the following day. The short night was disturbed by 
constantly recurring fire, which arose from vain attempts to dislodge 
the enemy from the ruins of the Point-du-Jour, but he clung obsti- 
nately to it until the following morning, when he quickly withdrew 
to the valley in rear. 

The victory at Gravelotte was the most sanguinary of the whole war. 
The regiment had about midday come within range of the enemy’s 
guns, and had been in the front line for ten long hours. 11 Officers 
and 172 men were killed, 13 Officers and 450 men wounded, 9 were 
missing, making a total of 24 Officers, 631 men, and 8 horses. This 
amounted to almost one-thirtieth of the total loss of the Germans at 
Gravelotte, and to more than a fourth of the strength of the 


regiment. 
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On the 19th August the 3 battalions and 8 companies had to be 
placed under new Officers. A Captain commanded each battalion, 
and all the companies but two were commanded by Lieutenants, of 
whom 5 helonged either to the Reserve or Landwehr. 3 Officers 
were transferred from their own battalions, and 3 Lieutenants from 
their own companies. 

To describe the effect on the troops of a great battle, such as that 
of Gravelotte, is almost impossible. Men’s minds turn to joyful 
meetings with their comrades, to messages to those at home, to the 
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dead, the wounded, and the prisoners. And to these thoughts are 
added the physical sensations of weariness and hunger. All this has 
an enervating effect, and it is only gradually that men come to 
realize that the victory has been won and glory achieved. Troops 
which have fought in the foremost lines, and suffered very heavy 
loss, are in a state of apathy on the morning after a battle, such as 
only can be understood by those who have had similar experiences. 
In this sort of lethargic condition the regiment assembled, on the 
morning of the 19th, to the north-west of Gravelotte. It was several 
hours before the whole was collected. Now, for the first time, the 
losses could be accurately ascertained, and the places of the fallen 
Officers filled up. 

The regiment now consists of 34 Officers, 157 non-commissioned 
officers, and 2,198 fusiliers. 

As soon as the newly appointed Officers had taken over their 
commards, the regiment moved into bivouac nearer Gravelotte. 
The next thing to be considered was the recovery of the packs, which 
had been cast off by some of the companies. ‘lhe full number were 
recovered, but in many of them the majority of their contents were 
wanting. Later on, this was found to have been due to the doctors, 
who had formed a field hospital in the valley of the Mance, close to 
where the knapsacks had been laid down; there being a great want of 
linen for bandages, the doctors had ordered the knapsacks to be 
opened, in order to supply the want with the stockings they contained. 
The men left with the packs could make no objection, considering the 
good purpose for which the articles were required. But not only had 
the stockings been taken out, but boots and shirts had also disap- 
peared. This was hard on the companies concerned, for it would be 
impossible for some time to replace the things which had been lost. 

About 4 p.m. the few remaining Officers of the regiment assembled 
at the bivouac to set out for the burial place of their comrades, those 
who only the day before had been with them, engaged in the same 
duties and filled with the same enthusiasm. A company followed, 
with the band of the regiment. 

At the exit from Gravelotte, close to the north end of the road to 
St. Hubert, on the open field, was the place chosen. Thither the 
men of the different companies carried their Officers, and there laid 
them without coffins, clad in full uniform. The still living stood in 
a semi-circle round the dead, their hearts full of grief, and many eyes 
wet with tears. The Commander of the Division, with his Staff, 
brought up the rear of the melancholy procession. His bitter grief 
at the loss of his only son was increased by the loss of so many brave 
Officers and men of his division. The Chaplain of the division read 
the service. The words which he spoke sank into the hearts of his 
hearers. No eye but was filled with tears, and not a single voice was 
silent when the priest repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and pronounced a 
blessing on the dead. Then those who had won fame and glory for 
their fatherland were laid in the ground. The band played the hymn 
“Jesus meine Zuversicht,” and the solemn ceremony was at an end. 
No salute was fired for fear of awakening false alarm; and, moreover, 
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the Commander-in-Chief had, on August 19, given orders that: 
** No funeral volleys shall be fired during the war; the enemy’s fire is 
the most honourable salute.” 

As they returned to the bivouac they met other processions setting 
out on the same errand. Every hour of the day spoke aloud of the 
solemnity of war, and of the heavy demands of duty. The day was 
drawing to a close when the melancholy procession returned to the 
bivouac into which they had entered in the morning. Every man 
sought for rest and solitude. Many of them found time to write a 
few lines home to friends, or to set them at rest about their husbands, 
brothers, or sons, and consigned them to a mail which was sent from 
Gravelotte. 

While the VIIIth Army Corps had on August 19 taken up a 
position in reserve, the IInd Army Corps was drawn up between 
Point-du-Jour and Moscow, to defend this important and commanding 
position against a possible attempt of the enemy to make a fresh 
advance; and also to strengthen the line by field-works. The fortress 
of Metz was enclosed on every side, and with it the French Army 
under Bazaine, who had drawn it back within shelter of the advanced 
forts. It was necessary, therefore, not merely to surround and 
perhaps besiege the fortress, but also to prevent any attempt on the 
part of the still powerful force to break out. 

The command before Metz was entrusted to Prince Frederick 
Charles, and seven army corps and the 3rd Reserve Division were 
placed at his disposal. 

During the 19th the VIIIth Army Corps was ordered to take up 
its position on the left bank of the Moselle, between the VIIth and 
IInd Corps. 

About 2 p.m. the bivouac of the 33rd was transferred to St. 
Hubert, but supplies of straw and food were not to be had. The 
afternoon was employed in burying the dead, and in clearing the 
field of battle. 

On the 21st the 29th Brigade moved further to the south, nearer 
to the VIIth Corps. The troops wese ordered to throw out outposts 
towards Metz, to prepare the ground for defence, and to build huts, 
the materials for the latter being procured from the neighbouring 
woods. Supplies were procured from the Commissariat Department. 

The want of entrenching tools was severely felt, for many had been 
lost during the battle. However, huts were constructed and covered 
with foliage, and by the evening they gave sufficient shelter to the 
men. Straw was still wanting, but the granary of St. Hubert 
supplied a store of unthreshed wheat. 

Necessity sharpens the wits, and the fusiliers had already learnt to 
make some sort of a bed for themselves. Small branches without 
leaves were placed in rows on the ground, upon these very leafy 
branches, and finally, the carefully preserved wheat was laid on top. 

The regiment was soon fairly comfortable. Unfortunately, about 
this time, the Brigadier was compelled by severe illness to retire to 
hospital. Colonel v. Henning succeeded to bis command. 

The outpost position of the division extended from the hill near 
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Jussy past the Point-du-Jour to Moscow. The main body bivouacked ; 
the 30th Brigade at St. Hubert, where the Divisional Staff also found 
quarters. 

The 22nd of August brought no change in the situation. The 
regiment was occupied in msking itself still more comfortable. 
Provisions were more plentiful, and of good quality. Bread, of which 
the troops had been long deprived, was regarded as a luxury. There 
was, however, one unpleasant circumstance: the weather changed, 
and rain fell heavily. Wind and rain will penetrate the best made 
hut of leaves and branches, and the clayey soil was soon saturated. 
As a natural and unavoidable consequence, dysentery broke out in the 
bivouacs, but not in a severe form. 

The portion of the VIIIth Corps not employed upon the outposts 
were detailed to work at the entrenchments along the line of invest- 
ment. This duty was not unfrequently carried out under fire. 

gd on the 23rd Prince Frederick Charles issued the following 
order :— 

“The Ist Army will carry the line of investment as far as the 
valley Chatel St. Germain, connecting with the right of the IInd 
Army Corps in the Bois-de-Chatel, and extend past the farms of St. 
Maurice and Saulny. 

“The camps of the IInd Corps are to be made north-west of the 
unfinished railway. 

“The change in position must be completed by 10 A.M. to-morrow. 

“The corps on outpost duty will, early to-morrow, set to work on 
the entrenchments, and push forward round the fortress, so that our 
stealthy patrols (of infantry) may take up contact with the enemy’s 
outposts. 

“Every Commander of an outpost section will be held answerable. 
to me that he is able to give accurate information as to the position 
of the enemy’s outposts. 

“T intend, by this means, to make opportunities for minor enter- 
prises against the enemy’s lines, and to turn to good purpose our 
superiority in field training and musketry. 

“Posts of observation are to be established at every spot, either in 
front line or in rear, from whence a good view can be obtained of the 
Moselle and the fortress. 

“The information acquired at these posts will be sent to me every 
day.” 

These orders were received by the 15th Division at 7.30 a.m. on the 
23rd, and the Divisional Commander thereupon issued the following :— 

‘As the present disposition of the 15th Division is no longer suit- 
able, the line for the future will be divided between the two brigades. 

“The 29th, on the right, will connect with the battery constructed 
by the VIIth Corps at Jussy, and extend 3,000 paces, as far as the 
old Metz road, north of the Point-du-Jour. 

“The 30th, on the left, between this road and the Chatel St. 
Germain, in connection with the IInd Corps in the Bois-de-Chatel. 

“ The camp of the 29th Brigade will remain where it is. The 30th 
will form a hutted camp north of Moscow farm. 
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“The brigades will allot a front of 1,500 paces to each regiment. 
This front is to be always held by a battalion. The sections of front 
are to be clearly marked in the entrenchments by sign-posts. 

“In case of alarm the two remaining battalions of each regiment 
will advance to positions already indicated to them. 

* Double sentry-posts are to be pushed so far forward in advance 
of the trenches that on the enemy’s approach the occupation of the 
fortified position can be readily carried out. 

‘The picquets, therefore, must be placed in front of the foremost 
line, but not too far.”’ 

The 29th Brigade received the following orders from its immediate 
Commander :— 

“The 33rd Regiment will, with one battalion and a troop of 
hussars attached, occupy the point from the battery which has been 
constructed west of Jussy by the VIIth Corps to a point about 
1,500 paces west, at the angle of the road where the letter R of 
Rozerieulles stands on the French map. 

From here to the angle of the road between St. Hubert and the 
Point-du-Jour the 60th Regiment will post one battalion and a troop 
of hussars attached. 

* The Officers Commanding battalions will command the outposts, 
and will send duplicates of all information to Brigade Headquarters 
at St. Hubert. 

‘* Two companies from each battalion will be stationed outside the 
trenches; two companies within the entrenched line.” 

At the same time, the 3rd battalion, 33rd, already on outpost duty, 
was ordered to occupy the position so carefully pointed out. 

In order to comply with the instructions received, three picquets, 
each composed of a single zug, were sent out. Behind these were 
three supports, each two ziige strong. One company remained in 
reserve. 

The picquet on the right wing was placed in front of the winding 
road north-east of Jussy, with its support on the road. The next 
picquet on the left established itself east of the bend of the road in 
the neighbourhood of the quarry, upon the spur jutting out towards 
Rozerieulles ; the support being 200 paces in rear upon the road. 
The third picquet was placed east of the Point-du-Jour with its sup- 
port near the ruins of the farm. 

During the first few days there was intense activity behind the 
line of outposts. Trenches and gun emplacements were quickly 
thrown up, and their occupation systematically arranged. In order 
to secure a rapid and effective occupation of the entrenched line, in 
case of sudden alarm, the whole of the battalion and company leaders 
were summoned to the Point-du-Jour, where the Brigadier imparted 
to them the necessary instructions. By night, the supports were to 
lie in the trenches. 

At 5 o'clock on the morning of the 24th the 3rd battalion was 
relieved on outpost duty by the Ist battalion, for which purpose the 
Jatter liad left the bivouac at 4.30. Whilst the infantry outposts 
were drawing back from the advanced night position to that 
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appointed for daylight, the Major of the Royal Hussars (7th) carried 
out a reconnaissance towards Moulins-les-Metz, past Longeau, with 
two troops, supported by a zug of the 9th company, 33rd. The 
hussars went ahead at a quick pace and soon came within the range 
of the enemy’s fire. A Lieutenant was killed, but the infantry did 
not come under fire, and, carrying the Officer back into the bivouac 
on a bier made of stakes, returned without loss. 

The next few days passed quietly. The French made no effort to 
disturb our working parties, or to dislodge our outposts. It ap- 
peared as if their troops were resting. 

During the afternoon of the 24th the battalions not on outpost 
duty were summoned to the alarm post, and the congratulatory order 
of the King, issued on August 21st, was read to them. 

The order was received by the troops with ringing cheers for their 
beloved King and Commander-in-Chief. The bands played the 
National Anthem, which the men sang lustily and with enthusiasm. 

Such moments are more telling than might be thought. It is un- 
wise to attempt to stir up the spirits of men frequently in this 
manner, as the feelings of ordinary individuals become quickly 
blunted, but such moments do untold good in keeping up the spirit 
and self-respect of an army. 

The German soldiers from the Prussian provinces are slow and not 
easily moved, but when they are stirred to enthusiasm the effect as a 
rule is lasting. 

The battalions quitted the alarm post with the bands playing. 
General v. Goeben (Commanding VIII[th Corps) had given instruc- 
tions that the bands should play continually in the bivouacs. 

Towards evening the two English guests arrived—they had been 
occupied in looking after the wounded—and rejoiced the Officers not 
only by their presence, but also by the distribution of a few flasks of 
wine. They remained in camp for a few days. 

The life of both Officers and men had now considerably improved. 
Besides a welcome supply of cigars, there was a supply also of red 
wine, the more welcome as it contributed to repose. 

It had been discovered by the Headquarters that MacMahon was 
marching up towards the Belgian frontier, and it was therefore 
deemed advisable that two of the investing corps should march west. 
To this duty the IInd Corps was detailed, and its outpost position 
was taken over by the 16th Division. Thus the work at the front 
became more arduous, and a breach of the line was not impossible. 

Prince Frederick Charles issued the following order :— 

‘“* As Metz has been completely invested during the past few days, 
and the different sections of the outposts have been in intimate con- 
nection, we may be certain that all communication from within as 
well as from without has been altogether cut off. The Generals and 
Divisional Commanders will pay the greatest attention to this point, 
and instruct the Field Gendarmerie very carefully to make all com 
munication with the fortress impossible. To attain this end, which 
becomes daily more important, it will be necessary to cut by degrees 
a clearing several hundred paces broad through the dense woods 
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which lie within the lines. The infantry can cut down the under- 
wood with fascine-knives. The stumps which remain will make 
any movement of large hostile detachments quite impossible. 
In this work I recommend that all troops not actively engaged 
should be employed, especially those in first line. There is no better 
way of keeping off sickness than regular work.” 

This order threw an increased strain upon the troops. More in- 
cessant patrolling and greater watchfulness became necessary. 

On the 28th our regiment was ordered to Gravelotte, to occupy the 
village and to protect the telegraph line. 

The Ist and 3rd battalions hatted themselves at the east exit from 
the hamlet, north of the Metz road. The 2nd went to the west exit, 
and took possession of a camp which had belonged to the 72nd 
Regiment. A zug was sent to Mogador Farm to look after the tele- 
graph, and two non-commissioned officers, with thirty men, went to 
the Fayon Mill on the Ars road. 

The continuous bad weather made life in the hutted camps very 
disagreeable, and seriously increased the sick-list. 

The hours off duty were spent in repairing uniforms and accoutre- 
ments. Instructions were received as to this work, and also more 
important ones concerning battle tactics. 


“ From the reports sent in on the victorious battles of this cam- 
paign I find that the cause of the great losses amongst the infantry is 
that they generally advance to the attack in battalion columns, 
following close upon the extended firing-line. I, therefore, direct 
attention to the following:—In the attack the artillery will com- 
mence with a well-directed fire, and in the very rare case where the 
encompassing or out-flanking of the enemy is impracticable, and a 
frontal attack over open ground becomes necessary, company columns 
and half-battalion columns, as laid down in the Field Exercises and 
practised on the drill-ground, must be resorted to. I leave to the brave 
fellows who have done the storming that work which, as yet, has never 
in their own opinion been beyond their power. But I expect that the 
Officers will use their intelligence to render success possible, by 
careful use of ground, by a reasonable preparation for the attack, and 
by employing suitable formations, and thus attain the desired results 
with fewer sacrifices.— WILLIAM.” 


This expression of the Royal will as to employment of fermations 
learned during peace made the same impression on the Officers, 
because the French fire-arm had taught them that a frontal attack 
was invariably accompanied by a great deal of bloodshed. Beyond 
all, the importance of making united action possible had become 
apparent, and this was to be done by breaking up the firing line into 
smaller independent detachments. The gallant rush upon the 
enemy would have to be kept within bounds. 

On account of Bazaine’s attempt to break out on the right bank of 
the Moselle, August 31 and September 1, troops were drawn off from 
the left bank, and the 33rd was once more, on September 1, ordered 
up to the front line. The lst and 3rd battalions took over the posts 
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hitherto held by the VIIth Army Corps at Jussy, the IInd remaining 
at Gravelotte. 

Two companies took possession of the heights of Jussy, and the post 
of observation there situated. Two picquets were pushed forward 
towards St. Ruffine. Two companies stood in support on the vine- 
clad ridge of Jussy. 

Two companies held Jussy itself, and guarded the road from St. 
Ruffine. 

Two companies took up their position at Vaux, to the east, to watch 
the Moselle valley and the road from Metz. 

The right wing of these troops (1st and 3rd battalions, 35rd) rested 
on the left bank of the Moselle east of Vaux. 

The 60th Regiment was on the left. 

The battle of Noisseville, August 31 and September 1, and that of 
Béaumont, on August 30, with MacMahon, which proved not only the 
distance of the latter from Metz, but also his very unfavourable situa- 
tion, caused another change in the disposition of the investing line, 
which considerably lightened the work. 

On September 2 the VIlth Army Corps was ordered to resume 
its position on both banks of the Moselle. The VIIIth Corps was 
ordered to occupy a line stretching from Jussy to the Chatel Rusie 
with one division. The other division was to remain in reserve with 
the corps artillery. 
+. Prince Frederick Charles at the same time gave instructions for the 
future tactics of the investing troops :— 

“Our defensive position must be strengthened, and bolder en- 
deavours made by the infantry patrols to annoy continually, and to 
intimidate the enemy along the whcle line. A stricter watch to 
prevent communication with the fortress must be maintained, and to 
hinder the escape of the inhabitants, who, in case of necessity, must 
be driven back with the cold steel.” 

The 15th Division now assumed its proper position, part of the 
Vilth Corps holding the Moselle valley. 

During the change of disposition the patrols, as usual, confronted 
the enemy. 

On September 4, the French patrols advanced as far as the vine- 
yard at Longeau, and caused some loss in our 3rd company. 

A movement of the enemy, which was observed early on Septem- 
ber 5 along the right bank of the Moselle, caused the VIIth Corps 
to concentrate on its right wing across the stream. The position thus 
left vacant on the left bank had to be re-occupied, and the 33rd Regi- 
ment, which on the previcus day had gone into bivouac in the Bois- 
des- Vaux, was detailed for this duty. 

The following dispositions were made :— 

2 companies in Jussy. 


2nd Battalion ¢ ; 


2 mn on the heights of Jussy. 

6 . 2 ali 
hel Mintinlten 2 “ in al of 2nd battalion. 

2 > in Vaux. 
: é ,2 z securing the Vaux ravine. 
3rd Battalion 12 we, in Vaux. 
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Soon after these positions were taken up a draft arrived from the 
Depot Battalion, 10 Officers and Aspirants, 20 non-commissioned 
officers, and 534 men. 

‘this was a very welcome reinforcement, for, owing to losses at 
Gravelotte and sickness, our strength was considerably diminished. 

The 6th of September was a day of honour for the regiment. ‘lhe 
first Iron Crosses arrived for distribution. They were presented to 
the Colonel, a Major, a Captain, and to the fusilier who had made so 
daring a patrol during the battle of Gravelotte. The ceremony was 
public. The troops presented arms and the bands played in honour 
of the fortunate recipients. 

The arrival of the draft led to a redistribution of the Officers. 

The 3rd battalion received a new Commander, who appears to have 
come from another regiment. Three companies were handed over to 
Officers just arrived, and several Lieutenants and Second Lieutenants 
were promoted. 

The regiment was now only a fifth under strength. The sick-list 
amounted to 3 Officers, 9 non-commissioned oflicers, and 159 men. 

We remained several days in and before Jussy. A Subaltern 
remained at the post of observation. With the telescope set up there 
the French regiments could be distinctly observed in their bivouacs 
south of Metz, especially the cavalry in the large bivouac at Longue- 
ville-les-Metz. The enemy had also set up posts of observation. One 
of these was in communication with the outworks at St. Quentin and 
Plappeville. As soon as the posts descried each other, the Officer on 
duty on our side, with extreme courtesy, sent a greeting to the Officer 
on the other side, who politely responded. Already blockaders and 
blockaded were getting accustomed to the enforced inactivity, without 
the stern reality of war being in any way diminished. Now and 
again men on patrol or sentry duty were wounded. Life in camp and 
quarters was becoming very monotonous. There seemed little likeli- 
hood of attack from any quarter whatsoever. 

‘This state of quiescence was broken by the following order of 
Prince Frederick Charles :-— 

‘In order to precipitate the action of Marshal Bazaine, at 7 P.M. on 
September 9, 12-pound shells are to be fired against the hostile lines 
from as many points as possible. This bombardment must take place 
at a range of 5,000 paces, if possible from points close together; in 
addition, the army corps may make other efforts. The Ist Army 
will form a battery at Vaux against the strong position at Longue- 
ville. If other suitable localities along the investing line suggest 
themselves to the Ist Army from which large camps may be reached, 
fire may be opened from such spots by large batteries. 

“The VIlIth Corps will engage Fort St. Quentin. 

‘“‘The troops must hold themselves in readiness for movement and 
an opportunity for attack.” 

The battalions of the 33rd were, consequently, sent down again to 
their old position on the Jussy height and along the border of the 
Bois-des-Vaux. It rained incessantly. On the stroke of 7, a field 
battery, posted east of the Jussy height, in the Moselle valley, opened 
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fire on Longueville-les-Metz. The heavy rain and the complete dark- 
ness interfered with the fire, which was soon replied to by Fort St. 
Quentin. 

The French seemed to aim in the direction whence they supposed 
the fire to come; at all events, most of their shells fell on or near the 
Jussy height. ‘The Ist and 2nd battalions were drawn up there, in a 
lane through the vineyard with a wall on either side. Each shell 
that flew over the heads of the fusiliers was greeted with an involun- 
tary shrinking. Happily, not a single shell fell in the closed ranks 
of the column. We should have suffered great loss had one done so. 
For three-quarters of an hour the position of the regiment was a very 
unpleasant one. Heavy rain and huge shells make an uncomfortable 
evening, and every one rejoiced when, at 8 p.m., the “recall” was 
sounded. 

On the 10th of September the 25th Division was ordered to take 
over the whole of the line of investment from Jussy to the Moselle 
above, and the VIIIth Army Corps was ordered to be transferred to 
the right bank. 

The last paragraph of the order read as follows :— 

“Every effort must be made to prevent the bad weather becoming 
a calamity. Every roof must be utilized. The outposts must be 
relieved from time to time in order that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of drying their things under shelter. We shall overcome this 
evil (of bad weather) if food is regularly and plentifully supplied, if 
the troops face it in a determined spirit, and in the confidence that 
the enemy is in a worse plight than ourselves, a fact of which we are 
assured by the prisoners.” 

The VIIIth Corps now took up a position between the rivers 
Moselle and Seille. Headquarters were removed to Jouy-aux-Arches 

The 15th Division was transferred to the tract of country between 
the right bank of the Moselle and Augny:; its right connecting with 
the left of the 16th, west of Marly-on-Seille. The Divisional Staff 
took up its quarters at the Gros Yeux farm. 

The 30th Brigade held the outpost line from the Moselle to Orly- 
Frescati, keeping a regiment in reserve at Jouy. 

The 29th Brigade, to which had been allotted a light and a heavy 
battery, 2 squadrons of hussars, and 1 company of sappers, held a 
position in front of Augny, in touch on the left with the 30th Brigade, 
on the right with the 16th Division. Brigade Staff at Augny. 

After a short march, on the 11th September the fresh quarters 
were reached, and shelter was found at Augny for the Ist and 2nd 
battalions in barns and stables. The 3rd, at the disposal of the 
Divisional Commander, took over a hutted camp at Gros Yeux. 

The new outpost district was very different to the one we had just 
left. The positions in front of Rozerieulles and at Jussy were on con- 
siderable heights, commanding the ground below. The plain of St. 
Privat forms the foreground of Augny. Over the surface of this 
plain an extensive view could be obtained, broken only by the Chateau 
Frescati and its wood. The heights south of Augny are insignificant. 
The highest of them is crowned by the ruin of St. Blaise. Here we 
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were on a level with the enemy, who as yet had constructed no strong 
defensive line, but had a powerful fort in St. Privat. 

Orders were given to continue the investment with increased 
vigilance and precautions, and at the same time to increase the 
resisting power of the outposts by reinforcements. 

Augny is a large and substantially built village, extending from 
north-east to south-east. The central point of the village is the 
chateau, standing in an extensive park, which, enclosed by a wall, 
stretches away towards the north, that is, in the direction of the enemy. 
The park wall, which had been crenelated, formed a natural fortifica- 
tion. Trenches and gun-pits on the rising ground completed the first 
line of defence. A battery :was placed west of the village in a wood 
south of the Orly farm. It'was provided with 12-cm. guns. 

The 16th Division, on the right, held the Papeltrie on the height, 
and the Frescati wood as advanced posts. Neither of these posts was 
more than 1,000 paces from Fort St. Privat. 

The enemy had his outposts in front and on either side of the fort, 
strongly supported by the Chateau de la Grange aux Ormes, close at 
hand, and by a farm a little way in rear. 

From the observatory at St. Blaise, the French could be seen hard 
at work making trenches and communications, and enlarging the 
fortifications of St. Privat. 

The Chief of the General Staff of the Ist Army now took over com- 
mand of the brigade, our Brigadier not yet having recovered from his 
illness. 

The close vicinity of the enemy necessitated that the troops on out- 
post duty should be always on the alert, in order that a perfect 
feeling of security might be maintained in the cantonments. With a 
view of having the whole outpost line under one command, the head- 
quarters of the Officer Commanding outposts were established at 
Augny, and the charge entrusted to the Officer Commanding the 7th 
Hussars. 

The two battalions in Augny were ordered to occupy strong houses 
in the village, and the street was barricaded. 

In the course of the following day, after the arrival of the new 
Brigadier, the dispositions for the outposts were definitely arranged. 

The piequets and supports on the right wing were furnished by a 
battalion of the 33rd; on the left by a battalion of the 60th. 

On the 17th September the Ist battalion took up the new line. 
One company, in connection with the 16th Division, lay east of the 
park of Augny ; two companies held the park, and the fourth held 
the western part of it in connection with the 60th, who occupied the 
Frescati wood, the Rhine Jager Battalion sharing their watch. 

The ease with which the whole ground between the wood and the 
Papeltrie could be overlooked enabled one cavalry picquet to do the 
whole of the outpost work by day. The vedettes had an uninter- 
rupted view; hence two were quite sufficient. The infantry had a 
single picquet by day on the edge of the Frescati wood, but even 
here two sentry posts were sufficient. This arrangement consider- 

ably lightened the labour of the investment. 
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By night, the battalion of the regiment on outpost duty furnished 
two picquets and supports, which took up their positions before the 
cavalry picquet was withdrawn. 

For the picquets which were nearest the enemy trenches had been 
constructed, and rifle-pits for the sentries, and also covered com- 
munications. 

The battalion on outpost encamped in huts made of boughs. These 
day by day became more habitable, and it was a pleasure to inhabit 
them in the beautiful harvest weather which had now set in. 

The outpost battalion was relieved every five days. 

The two battalions of the 60th, and the one of our regiment, can- 
toned in Augny had their position in case of alarm pointed out to 
to them. 

The battalion of the 60th which held a house at the western exit 
of the village was to assemble close at hand; the other west of the 
road to Gros Yeux. Our battalion had to go to the eastern exit, 
between the roads to Coin-les-Cuvry and Gros Yeux. 

The glorious harvest weather, the comfort of cantonments, and the 
regular and good rations made the investment far more pleasant, and 
the monotony of the life less burdensome. There was time, too, to 
repair our hardly-used clothes and weapons. Life in the camps 
became almost as regular as in garrison; drill and the usual parades, 
&c., helped to maintain the good behaviour and discipline of the 
troops. 

Tekensily, the health of many of the men had been much shaken, 
partly by the great strain put upon them at the beginning of the war, 
and partly by the recent bad weather. The Commanding Officers of 
the 1st and of the 2nd battalions were both struck down by dysentery 
and typhus. The Captain of the 12th company was invalided home. 

It gradually became clear that Marshal Bazaine and his army had 
resigned themselves to their impending fate. Not a day passed, 
indeed, without shots being exchanged between the outposts, and the 
forts fired shells in every direction, but there was nowhere any sign 
of real energy, and no preparations seemed making for an attempt to 
break out. 

After the middle of September artillery fire ceased on both sides 
almost entirely. A unanimous but silent compact sprang up to spare 
the enemy. The French soldiers gathered courage to carry on the 
peaceful work of digging potatoes between the outposts, which plainly 
testified to the increasing want of supplies in Metz, a condition of 
things which must needs hasten the capitulation so anxiously 
desired. 

This generosity on the part of his troops by no means fell in with 
the views of Prince Frederick Charles. He referred to it in orders in 
the following terms :— 

“Tt has come to my knowledge that the digging of potatoes is 
carried on by the enemy on the ground between the outposts: these 
are essential to the blockaded troops, and I hear that our outposts 
have ceased to interrupt them in the work. This course of action is 
not what I desire, and I particularly wish the outpost duties to be 
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strictly carried out, and that the cessation of hostilities, which has 
received the tacit acquiescence of both sides, be no longer sustained. 
Considering the present state of affairs in Metz, it is absolately neces- 
sary that the enemy should be pressed on every side, and for this 
great activity is demanded from the troops. Patrols must be on the 
constant look out for opportunities of irritating the hostile outposts, 
and, especially at night or during foggy weather, to harass them by 
minor attacks and by taking prisoners. 

“T shall give Iron Crosses to those who distinguish themselves in 
such enterprises. The long ranging rifles of the enemy, which should 
be seized at every opportunity, may be advantageously used by good 
marksmen. 

“The sentries and patrols are to leave their packs with the picquets. 
By this means any enterprise they may undertake will be rendered 
easier.” 

All the battalions not on outpost duty were now engaged in bring- 
ing in potatoes from every field in the country round, in order to 
keep up the supply of this necessary vegetable in the cantonments. 
The owners of the field had fled for refuge into Metz, and were much 
worse off with their own army than they would have been with ovr 
soldiers. 

Besides collecting potatoes, the troops were occupied in building 
huts and improving the quarters in the village. 

Trunks of trees were brought from the wood close at hand, and 
boards could be procured a little further away. In fact, behind the 
outpost line, life was a picture of peace. On the other hand, it had 
become much more lively at the front. Not only had the Prince’s 
orders stirred the troops to fresh efforts, but the enemy gave them 
plenty of occupation. 

On account of the increasing scarcity within the walls of Metz, the 
French were forced into making determined foraging expeditions. 
The majority of these were in the direction of the VIith Corps, and 
led to much skirmishing. The troops of the VIIIth Corps were thus 
kept constantly on the alert, but without taking any share in the 
fighting. 

Under orders from Prince Frederick Charles, we were next engaged 
in devastating the country round the fortress, so as to deprive the 
enemy of every opportunity of replenishing his fast diminishing 
supplies. Stores that could not be used were ordered to be destroyed. 
When inhabitants were found, they were made to thresh the corn. 
On September 23 and 24, the VIlth Corps was heavily engaged at 
Peltre and Merci-le-Haut. Our brigade was kept on the alert the 
whole time. 

On September 26 two Second-Lieutenants joined the regiment 
from the depot battalion. Both had been so eager to meet the enemy 
that they had disregarded the orders which retained them at Cologne. 
Each of them, without the other’s knowledge, had started off for the 
seat of war as soon as the news of Spicheren arrived. Their fate was 
the same. Both joined the regiment and then received orders to 
return at once to Cologne. They were tried by Court-Martial. The 
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sentence had to be confirmed by the King, and, owing to the events 
of the time, this was long deferred. The enthusiastic youngsters 
were ordered to join the regiment on service, and to atone for their 
errors before the enemy. 

On September 29 news of the fall of Strasbourg was received, and 
all fears of Bazaine trying to break out in a southerly direction were 
set at rest. But, as a precaution against any such attempt towards 
the north, fresh dispositions were made of the investing troops. 

The VIIth Corps took post at Montoy and Ars-Laquenexy. 

The VIIIth Corps was ordered to hold the line from the Ars- 
Laquenexy and Remilly road as far as the Seille below Marly. The 
wood in front was held by the IInd Corps. 

The reserve of the VIIIth Corps was placed behind the right wing. 

The IInd Corps took over the position hitherto held by the VIIIth 
between the Seille and the Moselle, including the park of Marly, and 
the road between Marly and Magny. 

The 15th Division, strengthened by a battalion and a battery, 
remained on outpost duty until the IInd Corps had got into position. 
At 7 p.M., in order that the movement might be hidden from the 
enemy, it was to evacuate its lines. 

The new position was taken upon October 1, the river being crossed 
at Coin-les-Cuvry. 

When the lst and 2nd battalions reached Courcelles, their future 
cantonment, the accommodation was found to be utterly inadequate, 
in consequence of the great demands made by the field hospitals. 
They were obliged to take over a hutted camp near the railway. 
Living in these huts was found to be anything but pleasant, as they 
were not clean. In spite of the chilly autumn nights and the want. of 
straw, the majority of Officers and men preferred to sleep outside, @ 
la belle étotle. 

The 3rd battalion was cantoned at Sorbey; the lst and 2nd were 
soon directed to follow, and, on October 2, after a long interval, the 
regiment was once more re-united. Very few men had been wounded 
since the battle of Graveloite, but the ranks were much thinned by 
sickness and disease. The sick report gave 6 Officers, 26 non-com- 
missioned officers, 4 bandsmen, 3 sick-bearers, and 373 fusiliers of the 
active Army in hospital, together with 1 Officer, 3 non-commissioned 
officers, L bandsman, and 94 men belonging to the Reserve; a total of 
ll. 

The new outpost line from Jury to Merci-le-Haut was manned by 
1 regiment, 3 Jager companies, a battery, and a squadron, of which 
one battalion and a Jager company furnished picquets and supports. 
A battalion held a hutted camp, constructed by the division, in the 
wood south of the road to Chesny and Laquenexy. The remainder 
of the troops found shelter near Courcelles and the Champel farm. 

In order to put the whole 33rd Regiment on the alert with all 
possible speed, a beacon was set upon the heights of Haute Beux, 
and an Officer and six men placed in charge. As soon as the beacon 
was observed in flames ‘‘ the alarm’”’ was to be sounded in the canton 
ments. In order to avoid false alarm arising from errors in observi- 
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tion, stakes with cross-bars pointing in the direction of the beacon 
were set up in the cantonments. 

In the new position the supply of rations improved very greatly ; 
the corps magazine was in Buchy, and the railway at Pont-a-Mousson 
and Remilly was reopened for traffic on October 5. 

Attention was next called to increasing the defensive strength of 
the investing line. The following is an extract from the Prince’s 
orders of October 4 :— 

“The nature of the fighting of the last few days leads us to infer 
that the enemy intends sallying out and carrying by a strong attack, 
supported by the fire of the forts, our outpost line. The Command- 
ing Generals do not consider it advisable or desirable to retain the 
outpost line. In this way Peltre, Maxe, and Ladonchamps have been 
abandoned during the last few days. . . . The enemy may thus 
be drawn within reach of our fortified main-line. . . . If he 
makes any considerable attack, the outposts will do well to draw off, 
as soon as the movement is pronounced, to either flank, unmasking 
our main line. If he makes no advance beyond the outpost line, that 
line is to be rc-occupied; he must not be allowed to locate himself 
there for any time. 

‘The co-operation of our numerous artillery will be of the greatest 
service. 

“ Considering the fact that the weather has broken, it is absolutely 
necessary to provide for the better lodging of the troops, or, at all 
events, of the greater portion. Although our readiness to meet 
attack will be diminished by the men being occupied in constructing 
camps, the risk can be alleviated by posting batteries in strong 
positions, in order to keep any considerable attack in check until the 
troops could come up from the rear. 

“For this purpose it will be necessary for each army corps to 
build a few stwrm-frei works. Hitherto our fortifications have only 
been designed to secure for us a more advantageous battle-field. This 
duty must be undertaken at once, for in six weeks the frost will 
probably put a stop to the work.” 

Although the troops were now incessantly employed and that the 
camps were made comfortable, the health of the men did not improve 
as had been hoped. When the defensive position had been so strongly 
entrenched as to be almost stwrm-frez, it became possible to canton the 
battalions over a larger space, as there was now no danger of the first 
line being suddenly called up. 

On October 14 the 29th Brigade relieved the 30th at the front. 
The 60th Regiment took over the outposts and first line for six days. 
The 33rd remained in support at Sorbey, Champel, and Courcelles. 
The 30th Brigade was in reserve, between Pontoy and Mécleuves. 
east of the railway. On the 20th, the 33rd relieved the 60th. The 
weather was again bad, and the duty on the outpost line was very 
heavy. The roads were quagmires, and the trenches and communi- 
cations knee-deep in water. 

The position extended from the copse west of Ars-Laquenexy to the 
point where the railway crosses the Strasbourg road. An observation 
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post was established at the Merci-le-Haut chateau. This post was 
one of danger, for the gunners in Fort St. Quentin persistently tried 
to frighten the Officers on duty out of the place with shells; the 
projectiles, however, soon ceased to alarm, for they very seldom 
burst. 

Three infantry picquets remained day and night in the trenches ; 
one in front of the Laquenexy copse ; a second south of Merci-le-Haut, 
near the Strasbourg road; a third behind a signal house on the 
Saarbrucken railread. A Jager post was thrown forward by day into 
the avenue which led from Merci to the Strasbourg road. 

One battalion formed the outposts, two companies in the Laquenexy 
copse ; the others in the wood north-west of Jury. The latter was 
prepared for defence. A deep trench was dug, and the salients were 
entangled. 

Detached posts, under non-commissioned officers, were posted at 
the salients. 

Gun emplacements were constructed between two little walls, and 
here a section of artillery took post. A company was stationed as 
escort in a shed close at hand. 

Jury was strongly fortified, and a deep communication led to the 
Jury wood. The 2nd battalion held the village; the 3rd the wood 
between the village and the Champel farm, on the road from Chesney 
to Laquenexy, sheltered in huts. 

The whole outpost position had the appearance of an entrenched 
camp. The enemy was very close at hand. He had already made 
several attempts against the position. The village of Peltre, imme- 
diately in front of the outposts, was neutral ground, incessantly pat- 
rolled, and Fort St. Quentin was hardly more than 3,000 paces distant. 

The outpost battalion was relieved every second day at 5 a.m. The 
position was a dangerous one, and Colonel v. Henning said in orders 
that “ it was a privilege for the regiment to be detailed to occupy 
this section.” 

In order to give the picquets the power of firing at long range, they 
were armed with captured chassepots. 

On October 23 unusual commotion was noted from the post of 
observation in the enemy’s lines, and the rumble of wheels was 
heard at Grigy. The position was manned, and, although our patrols 
came across hostile parties of inferior strength in the open, nothing 
came of the alarm. <A strong patrol was sent out under an Officer- 
aspirant to Peltre in order to procure information, which met a 
French patrol and routed it. On the day following, a report having 
reached Headquarters that the enemy was likely to attack on the 25th, 
the next day the whole took up a position for battle. One battalion, 
33rd, held the trenches between Jury and the Champel wood; a 
second the trenches on either side of the road, being careful to take 
up their positions unobserved. A battalion held the south border of 
the Jury wood, and another the north border, in communication 
with the detached company with the guns. 

The French did not come, but a tar worse enemy, against whom 
the strongest position was of no avail. Heavy rain and a bitterly 
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cold wind set in, which continued, to the great discomfort of the out- 
posts, for six days. 

The Llth company received a new Commander, an Officer relieved 
from his duties as Professor at a Cadet School. 

By October 27, we had been on outpost duty for six weary days, 
and every one was trying to dry his clothes and get rid of the tenacious 
mud. 

But on this day the capitulation of Metz was signed by Bazaine, 
and all thought of the toil and suffering which had led to this result 
was put away. There had been no hope of so speedy a termination 
of the investment. 

To the 15th Division fell the honourable part of taking possession 
of Fort St. Quentin, and the regiment was detailed to procure fuel for 
the prisoners. 1,000 men under a Subaltern were sent for this purpose 
to Pouilly. 

It is impossible to describe the scene, of which part of our battalions 
were witnesses, when the road leading south from Metz was snddenly 
covered with throngs of men, moving in perfect silence, soldiers 
without weapons! The 2nd Corps d’Armée (Frossard), which had 
been our opponent at Gravelotte, and the Brigade Lapasset, which had 
been encamped opposite tc us at Augny, had to pass through the lines 
of the 15th Division. The French regiments marched with a brave 
bearing under pouring rain into the bivouacs assigned to them. 
Their captivity, although received in Germany with universal joy, 
could not fail to touch our hearts very deeply. Our shouts of jubila- 
tion were stilled at the sight of those broken and defeated soldiers, 
standing side by side in the dripping rain, silent and apprehensive. 
The Fusiliers, much moved by the sight, marched back to camp 
without a word. 

The connection of the Ist Army with the investing force now 
ceased, and once more it was united as a whole. General v. Man- 
teuffel, hitherto Commanding the Ist Corps, was appointed to succeed 
General v. Steinmetz, who had been transferred to a post at home on 
September 16, in command of the Army. 

On October 31 orders were received for the regiment to join in an 
expedition to clear the Argonne Forest of frane-tireurs. 

The 3rd Cavalry Division was.to do the work, supported by the 
35rd and two of the divisional batteries. 

Thiaucourt was to be our first halting place, and in order to cross 
the Moselle, we had to use the pontoon bridge at Arry But when 
the regiment reached the Moselle, they found no pontoon bridge, for, 
owing to the unceasing rains, the Moselle had risen so much as to 
make the bridge useless. The next crossing was by the chain bridge 
lower down the Moselle between Corny and Novéant. The march, 
therefore, had to be continued to this place. Then, having effected 
the crossing, we had to march again up the Moselle, in order to get 
into the road to Thiaucourt. This unexpected prolongation of the 
march fell rather hardly on the regiment, as we had had no rest 
since our last outpost service, nor any opportunity of seeing to the 
much-needed repairing of boots. The troops, whose bodily health 
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had suffered considerably from sickness, to which almost every man 
had, one time or another, fallen a victim, were not fit for heavy 
marching, which had rarely been demanded of them during the siege. 
The weather improved to some extent during the march, but the 
roads were very heavy, owing to the long rains, and consider ‘ably im- 
peded their progress; but the march of 25 miles continued until late 
in the evening. Many men were left behind. The hopes of comfort- 
able quarters were soon dissipated, for when the regiment arrived at 
Thiaucourt at 6 p.m., the Adjutant, who had been sent on in 
advance, informed them that the place which had been supposed at 
headquarters to be unoccupied, was filled with troops of the IIIrd 
Army Corps, and that the regiment would have to resort to a bivouac. 
On account of the great fatigues of the day, and the utter weariness 
of the men, Colonel v. Henning determined to ask General v. Alvens- 
leben, who was in command of the IIIrd Army Corps, for permission 
to bring his men at least under shelter, although the place was 
already very full. General v. Alvensleben gave the desired permis- 
sion, and room was found in a few empty houses. Rations could not 
be procured, but the men were so weary that all they thought of was 
sleep. 

The regiment next day joined the Cavalry Division. 

On November 3 the whole force, consisting of the 33rd, the 5th, 
7th, and 14th Uhlans, the 8th Cuirassiers, and one horse artillery 
battery, set out on the march to the Meuse. 

Count v. Groeben, on account of the weariness of the infantry, 
ordered November 5 to be kept as a day of rest; this our regiment 
made good use of in improving, so far as time allowed, the condition 
of their kits. Although it was only a few days since we had left the 
pestilential atmosphere round Metz, yet already the health of the 
men was much improved. The ple ntiful supply of wholesome pro- 
visions, the. beautiful autumn weather, and short marches soon 
effected a.great change in the physical condition of the men; they 
became stronger and sounder every day. 

The « approach to, and the march through, the Argonne forest was 
to be executed on the 6th. Count v. Groeben divided the troops into 
three detachments. The 1st detachment consisted of the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade, the 3rd battalion, and the lst and 2nd light batteries. The 
2nd detachment, the 6th Cavalry Brigade, the Ist battalion, and a 
horse artillery battery. The 3rd detachment was formed of the 
2nd battalion, and one squadron of the 14th Uhlans. 

With a view to the accomplishment of the task committed to him, 
Von Groeben decided upon a general exploration of the Argonne 
forest the next day. For this purpose, orders were given that the 
forest between the Aire and the Aisne, north of the road from Cler- 
mont to Ménehould, as far as Vienne-le-Chateau, should be thoroughly 
searched. The Ist and 2nd detachments were ordered to search the 
whole extent, from east to west. The main part of the work had to 
be done by the infantry, as, owing to the irregularities of the ground, 
the cavalry was of little use. The latter encircled the whole forest, 
and undertook the reconnoitring and searching of the hamlets. The 
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batteries were held in reserve. The 3rd detachment was ordered to 
search all the places lying in the forest south of Vienne-le-Chateau, 
punctually at 7 a.M., and to prevent any person escaping. At the 
appointed hour these places were surrounded by the 2nd battalion, 
and thoroughly searched. At the same time the surrender of all 
persons not belonging to the villages was effected. 

The result of the search did not answer to the expectations. It 
may be that on the approach of the troops the franc-tireurs had 
quitted the shelter of the forest with all possible speed ; or else that 
the patrols who had sent in the information had described the sup- 
posed bands as more numerous than they really were. Only a few 
suspicious persons were found. Neither was the capture of weapons 
anything considerable. 

As soon as the work was completed, a rest of several days was 
permitted, until the Ist Army, which was leaving Metz, should arrive 
near the forest. The battalions passed these days in their quarters, 
setting their clothing and equipments to rights. 

On November 12th, the 15th Division was again assembled. 
Lieutenant-General v. Kummer, the new Commander of the Division, 
greeted the regiment at the place of assembly. The Officers were 
presented to their new chief by Lieutenant-Colonel v. Henning, 
and openly manifested their joy at having for their leader a General 
whose name was already famous. General v. Kummer thanked 
them with a few hearty words, and then issued the following orders 
for the next few days :— 

“ As the Division entrusted to me is once more united, it becomes 
my duty to explain certain principles which I desire to recommend to 
your practice. 

‘The highest value is justly set upon strict discipline on the march. 
Every body of troops should be well closed up, and Officers and non- 
commissioned officers always found in their appointed places. 

““T will have neither laggards nor stragglers; if such are found, 

it is a sure proof of laxity of discipline, even if the cases are very 
rare. 
“As a general principle, in consideration of the time of year, I 
shall require, when we have left the camps,a march of an hour and 
a half, followed by a halt of twenty or twenty-five minutes; then 
another march of an hour and a half, followed by a halt of twenty or 
twenty-five minutes as before, and so on, until we go into quarters. 
The march must be begun at an early hour; by the most distant 
detachments as early as six o’clock; a corresponding early arrival in 
camp will be thus secured for these short days. 

“The cavalry will, when possible, lead the van, and act as advance 
party. They will have to reconnoitre the country in front and on 
each side, send in any information they acquire punctually, and keep 
in close connection with the infantry. The cavalry must serve as 
eyes to the Commander, carefully observe everything, and keep him 
duly informed. The infantry must always march in column by com- 
panies, at fifteen paces distance. 

“The formation of the infantry for action will be as follows :— 
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From each battalion of the infantry brigade two companies will 
advance ; the two other companies will remain in the rear as a half- 
battalion. 

“The brigade in the rear will form a line of a company column on 
the centre, and will be held together until the objective of the attack 
is declared. It is self-evident that its position must be selected so 
that the second line shall be beyond the reach of the enemy’s fire, 
and yet so close to the first that it will be able to take a hand in the 
fighting immediately its aid is required. 

“T expect all those in authority to give short, decided orders, each 
one in his own department, allowing for the entire independence of 
those under him, as far as it may be permissible. Each Officer must 
be careful not to multiply orders unnecessarily, especially in small 
details. When an order is once given, it must be carried out with 
energy and punctuality. The care of those beneath is the main task 
of every superior Officer. Any one who fails in this is wanting in 
one of the characteristics of a good soldier. Our men are ready to 
endure the most severe hardships, and this spirit entails on us the 
necessity of looking to their comfort. 

“T shall expect every Officer to be able, every morning, to answer 
the questions I shall put as to the conduct of those under him on the 
previous day. 

“The preservation of materials requires very strict attention; the 
guns and weapons must always be kept in good condition ; the repair- 
ing and supply of boots must be carefully seen to, &c.” 

The condition of the men’s boots was daily becoming worse. It 
was very difficult to procure new ones, and when the neighbourhood 
of the large city of Rheims, reached on the 13th, offered a good oppor- 
tunity of remedying this want, permission was at once accorded to 
the troops to make use of it. Unhappily the shops at Rheims pro- 
duced only a very meagre supply of shoe leather. 

The war had already entered onits second phase. Another arduous 
campaign was about to commence, under somewhat different con- 
ditions, and the operations of the 33rd against the troops of the 
Republic will form the subject of a second paper. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER WRITTEN BY GENERAL THE 
BARON VON MU#FLING SHORTLY AFTER THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO, 


Translated from the “ Militir Wochenblatt ” by Captain W. A. 
Macsean, R.A. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter written by Miffling to 
Boyen shortly after the Battle of Waterloo. Preserved in the 
archives, it was recently published by the Royal Prussian War 
a and appears in the “ Militér-Wochenblatt ” of November 14, 
1891 

OF 4 . I have never yet seen such a furious and bloody battle 
as this one was in the English position. There is not one in the 
whole history of war in which the different arms so constantly fought 
in close co-operation, for from 3 p.m. until evening, Bonaparte always 
attacked with cavalry and infantry simultaneously, and had his batte- 
ries so placed that they could continue firing during these attacks. 

‘In one attack the cuirassiers broke through the intervals and 
attacked the 3rd line, while masses of the enemy’s infantry fell upon 
the Ist. 

“An English battalion of the right wing repulsed eleven cavalry 
charges, and not a single battalion was penetrated. For coolness, 
bravery, and interior discipline, there is nothing like them in all 
Hurope, but, on the other hand, they have little manceuvring power, 
and are extremely slow. The Duke of Wellington himself said to 
me, when I urged him at Quatre Bras (battle of the 16th) to press 
the attack more quickly, that that would not do—that one must give 
the English time, and not attack until they are fully formed. ‘ Ah!’ 
I sighed, ‘would that the situation were reversed ; would that the 
Knglish were in position, and the Prussians ready for the offensive ! 
From what I see to-day,’ said I to the Duke, ‘ we should then be in- 
vincible.’ 

‘“‘My conviction on this point was very strong, and the Duke of 
Wellington seems to have shared it to such a degree that, when we 
had to retreat on the 17th, and when the Duke asked my opinion as 
to what was to be done, since Bonaparte would infallibly fall with 
his whole force upon the English Army, he immediately agreed 
when I proposed to him that he should place himself on the de- 
fensive at the forest of Soignies, and leave the offensive to the 
Prussians. I did not conceal from him the difficulties of his situa- 
tion in case he were beaten, but he had already recognized them at 
a glance, and he was determined not to give up Brussels. In that 
case there was no other position available than the one he chose. 

“ Before we arrived there I said to the Duke, ‘If only there were 
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av apparently weak point in the right flank of your position, so 
that Bonaparte might assail it right furiously, and neglect his own 
right wing to such an extent that he should fail to discover the 
march of the Prussians! ’ 

“And see! when we arrived there, there lay the advanced post of 
Hougomont, upon which he (B.) indeed fell. 

“Tt was as if Heaven had guided everything so as to effect B.’s 
downfall. 

‘“‘ Had we been victorious at Ligny, the consequences would have 
been unimportant; only at this distance from the Sambre could 
such results arise. 

“ MOFFLING. 


“ Le Cateau, 24th June.” 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


My Mission to Abyssinia. By Guratp H. Porta, C.B., H.B.M. Agent and 
Consul-General at Zanzibar. London: Edwin Arnold, 1892. Pp. 261. Size 
9” x 6” x 14”. Weight under 1 lb. 14.028. Price 15s. 


When, in 1887, Italy was preparing to revenge the massacre of Dogali, Mr. Portal 
was despatched by the British Government to Abyssinia, to attempt to bring about 
a pacification between King John and the Italians. Not a moment was to be lost, 
as the favourable season for warlike operations was already commencing, and the 
Italian Government could not undertake to refrain from acts of overt hostility for 
more than five weeks, 7.e., till the end of November. Mr. Portal was accompanied 
in his mission by an interpreter, an English servant, and Mr. Beech, A.Y.S., left 
Cairo for Abyssinia, the mission being conducted with the greatest secrecy, and on 
the 29th October arrived at Massowah. On the 11th November the mission, which 
had already suffered severely from the heat, arrived at Asmara, where the great 
Abyssinian warrior, Ras Alula, the leader at the massacre, received them. After 
a detention of ten days, the mission was allowed to proceed, and on the 4th 
December arrived at the King’s camp. The dangers to which the mission was con- 
stantly exposed, and the calmness and courage with which they were faced, are 
simply and modestly recorded in this book ; whilst we obtain from it also much light 
as to the habits and characteristics of the Abyssinians as a nation. 


The Afghan Wars, 1839-1842, and 1878-1880. By Arcnipatd Forers. 
London : Seeley, 1892. Pp. 337. Size 8” x 53’ x 14”. Weight, under 1} lbs. 
Price 5s. 

The first part of this work, which is one of the “ Events of Our Own Time 
Series,” is a very clear and concise history of the war of 1839-42 ; it ts unprejudiced, 
and is unbroken in its continuity by digressions regarding this or that policy ; and 
it contains some new and interesting matter relating to the evacuation of Caubul, 
and the subsequent events bearing on General Sale’s force at Jellalabad. The second 
part is a deeply interesting account of the later wars. Altogether I think no 
history of these wars that 1 have read is more instructive than the small volume 
under notice.—G. 


The Battle of Spicheren: a Study in Practical Tactics and War Training. With 
maps, plans, and sketches. By Brevet-Major Henperson, York and Lancaster 
Regiment, Instructor in Tactics, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Chatham : 
Gale and Polden. Size 7” x 5”. Pp. 300. With additional appendices. Price 6s. 


The Campaign of Fredericksburg, November—December, 1861: A Tactical Study 
Sor Officers. Third edition. By. Brevet-Major G. F. R. HeNpERsoNn, York and 
Lancaster Regiment. Chatham: Gale and Polden. Pp. 195. Size 7” x 5”. 
Price 5s. 


In the year 1886 a work on the campaign of Fredericksburg was published 
anonymously. The author stated on the title page that it was written for the 
instruction of Volunteer Officers. Now appears a third edition of the same book, 
with Major Henderson’s name attached ; and there is no cause for surprise at the 
great success of a book composed with such marvellous clearness as is this early 
work. Officers not only of Volunteers, but of Militia and of the Regular Forces, 
have read and learnt much from Major Henderson’s writing. 
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Simultaneously with the new edition of Fredericksburg, he has published a care- 
ful study of the battle of Spicheren. In dealing with the incidents of the American 
war, historians labour under great difficulties ; the country was ill-mapped, in many 
portions indifferently supplied with roads, and but a small Staff of trained Officers 
existed capable of recording the swiftly moving incidents of the War of the 
Rebellion. 

In 1870-71 the theatre of war was well known ; roads and railways were numerous ; 
excellent maps abounded for those who did not despise them. In addition there 
was a body of Staff Officers on either side, highly instructed in all military 
matters. The German Staff account is an accurate rendering of the battle of 
Spicheren. 

But Major Henderson has not limited himself to this work, and merely retold the 
story in other words. He has delved deeply into the regimental histories of the forces 
which on either side took part in the battle. Comparing these accounts, he has pro- 
duced a detailed account of the fight, and from a perusal of these details the reader 
can realize better than ever he has before the various phases of the struggle. 
Major Henderson has also considered the various incidents from a critical point of 
view, and has drawn from them lessons for the use of those into whose hands the 
book may come. This work is the first thoroughly critical account of a battle of 
1870 from an English writer. The last two chapters are devoted to the consider- 
ation of the tactics of the battle and the training of the troops, and both these and 
the historical portion of the work are written in the clear and lucid style which 
drew so much attention to the author’s previous publication when it appeared 
anonymously. In an appendix are between thirty and forty questions, which can 
be worked out by the reader. Their purport is not to help the reader to ascertain 
how much he remembers of the text itself, but to lead him to question himself as 
to the method he would have adopted had he found himself in the situations 
referred to in the questions. The maps accompanying the text are numerous and 
well drawn. 


The Development of Navies during the iast Half Century. By Captain S. EaRDLEY 
Wiimot, R.N. London: Seeley, 1892. Pp. 295. Size 84” x 5}” x 14”. 
Weight under 1} lbs. Price 5s. ‘ Events of Our Own Time Series.” 


This work is dedicated by permission to the Queen. In it Captain Wilmot, 
taking as his starting point the Navy in 1840, proceeds to review the changes which 
half a century has produced in the fleets of the world, and endeavours to draw 
lessons for future guidance. What has been done in this country forms the main 
portion of the book, but the progress abroad is also dealt with, as showing the 
great advance made by other nations. The principal operations in which squad- 
rons and single ships have engaged during this period are briefly described, and 
demonstrate certain phases of naval warfare connected with modern armaments. In 
the second chapter the author describes the gradual creation of a steam fleet. The 
introduction of broadside ironclads into the Navy is next described. This is 
followed in succession by accounts of the early turret-ships; the barbette system 
combined with broadside; coast defence; the ram; armour; later turret-ships ; 
cruisers ; ordnance ; torpedo warfare; and steam propulsion. Captain Wilmot con- 
cludes his book with two chapters devoted to foreign navies. The book is excellentiy 
written and profusely illustrated. In the comparatively small space at his disposal, 
Captain Wilmot has succeeded in describing the historical development of the 
Navy most concisely, and yet so clearly that the work is of great value as a history 
to the lay as well as the naval reader. 
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Born iAaclo2. 
“The most complete and monumental of Peerages is the well known compilation 
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54th EDITION. 
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Parents or Guardians are permitted to inspect the School 
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Secretary. 
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INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Pees 


Fifteen out of Thirty-four Pupils sent up have passed. Places ‘teksen: ie 
2nd (twi¢e), 6th (twice), 7th, Sth, 9th, 13th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 25th, 31st, sae Pao 
JUNE, 1891—7th place, S. R. Daan 2,246 marks; 13th place, A. W. MeN. 103 marks; P 
2% 25th place, F. E. JACKSON, : ‘013 toate: wee 
Places taken in the various subjects include, #iesTs in History, Electricity, Fr. ch, Political: Renaiieay, Be 
Lorie, and FULL MARKS te, Mathematess Kuan puntin have parsedta' obs Gret Com in Englink 


Literature; 


six in History; rour in Ttalian; Two ‘in Mechanical. Philosophy; vive in’ 
Economy. - Special arrangements made for individual instruction under the new’ ‘system. 





TNIVERSITIES. —Five Scholarships taken in, 
1889 and 1890 include two at Clare College, 
Cambridge, one each. at Chicist’s College, 

pine cat and Queen's and Lincoln Colleges, 
ord. 


The Eleven pupils (all sent up) were successial 
for Responsions at OxYerd cr College Entrance 
Examinations at Cambridge. 


OOLWICH.—Since January, 1887, FORTY- 
FOUR PASSED 
Placés taken include :~4th, 6th, 7th, 
12tn, 14th, 16th, 22nd, 23rd, 27th, 29h, 30th, Bist, 
34th, 25th, 36th. 45th, Se, 
June, 1891. THREE passed, viz, 33rd, 42nd, 
and 44th. ODL TB Re 


{ANDHURST.—Since. January, 1887, ONE 
N HUNDRED AND SEVENTY gentlemen 

obtained Cadetships. 

Piaces taken incltidle:—Ist.. 2nd, ‘3rd, 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7xh, 8th, 9th, 10th; 1th, &ec. 

Jane, 1991. SEVENTEEN passed, viz., 5th 
(Cavat ry), lith, 2ist. 27th, 35th, 45th, 47th, 49th, 
68th, 93rd, 100eh, 12nd, 123rd, 124th (Infantry); : 
4th, ‘eth, Oth (University). 

Some of ‘the places in the varios subjects for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. inclade rinsts. in: Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, Geology, Chemistry, French, 
Gertaan, Italian, Spanish, Geometrical and Free- 
hand. Drawing, and Composition, 7.¢., ” EVERY 
SUBJECT. 

fn Juney 1891, 
the new Tegulations, the following places; were 
taken :-—Histery, ¥IRST (highest oe emeeduiakaee 
since this subject has been taken at 2,000 marks), 
4th, 6th, 7th. Chemistry, 3rd and 4th. Geology, 
FIRST, Qnii, 5th, dw. 10th. . Greek, 3rd, 6th, 9th. 
French, 40. hand Drawing, First. end 5th} 
Geometrical, ead. 

N.B.—ihese suceesses for Woolwich and ‘Sasd+ 
huret will be found to be far in ezceas of any other 
Tutor or Public School, The Sandhurst mumbers 
do not include those who merely obtained safficient 
marks to be qualified as Militia Officers. 


ILITIA LITERARY EXAM) NATIONS.-At 

these Examinations, held annually in April 

and (ctober, ONE HUNDRED AND POUR- 

TEEN Officers ‘have qualified from January, 1827, 
to the present date. 

Places taken include :—Ist (twice), 2nd (twice), 
ard; 4th, 5th, oth (twice), 7th (Lwice), 8th. th (twice), 
10th (rice), ‘Lith (twice), 12th (twee), 14th; 15th, &e, 

N.B.—This does not incinde others who qualified 
at the Sandhurst Examinations. 
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